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ABSTRACT 


Many Bible translation projects in Africa rely on European-language translations as source texts. 
This thesis proposes prioritizing African and biblical languages in translator training, freeing translators to 
consider multiple Bible versions and choose natural solutions in their local language. 

For this project, an OT Exegesis course was taught in Chad. Before and after the course, students 
translated Scripture into their local languages. “Think-aloud’ interviews provided insight into their 
translation choices. Their translation skills were measured on two axes: number of versions consulted 
during translation, and frequency of adaptations made for naturalness. This thesis discusses project 


findings and makes recommendations for translator training in Africa. 


1X 


CHAPTER 1 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


The Language Situation in Africa 


Africa, the world’s second largest continent,! is home to 2144 indigenous languages.” This is 30% 
of the world’s languages. In addition, languages from other parts of the world have found a home in 
Africa. Of these, the most widespread are the former colonial languages — English, French, and 
Portuguese. 

At the government level, each African country has one or more official languages. This official 
language may be a language of wider communication common in that country, such as Swahili, Amharic, 
or Arabic. However, more commonly, the former colonial language is the official language of the 
country. Government and education in many African countries function in English, French, or 
Portuguese. 

Africa is a multi-lingual continent. Many people speak several languages, often including their 
mother tongue, a language of wider communication common in the area where they grew up, and the 
official language that they learned at school. They may have different levels of fluency in each of these 
languages and a different attitude toward each one, feeling that certain languages are most appropriate for 


certain domains of life (home, work, education, religion). 





1. “Africa Profile,” accessed September 25, 2019, http://www. wycliffe.net/world?continent=AFR. 


2. “What Regions Have the Most Indigenous Languages?” Ethnologue, accessed May 3, 2019, 
https://www.ethnologue.com/guides/regions-most-indigenous-languages. 


Bible Translation in Africa 


The history of Bible translation in Africa is commonly divided into three eras: Ancient 
translations, the Missionary Era, and the Modern Era. In the period of ancient translations, the most 
notable translation was the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible carried out in 
Alexandria, Egypt between 300-100 BC.* Other Bible translations made in the early centuries of the AD 
era include a Coptic translation in Egypt and the Ge’ez translation in Ethiopia.* 

Following the translation of these ancient versions, there was a period of time when very little 
Bible translation was carried out in Africa. But that changed with the European colonization of Africa. 
Foreign missionaries benefitted from the protection and support made possible by the expansion of 
colonial empires throughout Africa.* As missionaries encountered African languages, they often created 
orthographies for those languages, then translated portions of the Scriptures into them.°® In most cases, the 
foreign missionary did the translating, aided by local people working as language informants.’ Some of 
these foreign missionaries were highly educated, including in biblical languages and theology; others 
were less well qualified.’ Bible translation during the colonial period was influenced by two innovations — 


the printing press, which allowed the relatively cheap mass production of books, and the creation of Bible 


3. William Smalley cited in Aloo O. Mojola, “Bible Translation in Africa. What Implications Does the 
New UBS Perspective Have for Africa? An Overview in the Light of the Emerging New UBS Translation 
Initiative,” Acta Theologica Supplementum 2 (2002): 203. 


4. Gosnell L Yorke, “Bible Translation in Africa: An Afrocentric Interrogation of the Task,” in 
Postcolonial Perspectives in African Biblical Interpretations / Ed. by Musa W. Dube, Andrew M. Mbuvi, and Dora 
R. Mbuwayesango, 2012, 158. 


5. Yorke, “Bible Translation in Africa: An Afrocentric Interrogation of the Task,” 158-9. 
6. Yorke, “Bible Translation in Africa: An Afrocentric Interrogation of the Task,” 160. 


7. Mildred Larson cited in Mojola, “Bible Translation in Africa. What Implications Does the New UBS 
Perspective Have for Africa? An Overview in the Light of the Emerging New UBS Translation Initiative,” 205. 


8. Yorke, “Bible Translation in Africa: An Afrocentric Interrogation of the Task,” 160. 


Societies, beginning with the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1804.? The Bible Societies often 
financed Bible translation and published the resulting Scriptures. 

The political independence movement in Africa that gave rise to modern, independent African 
nations also brought changes to Bible translation. As education levels increased, the involvement of 
mother-tongue translators in translating the Bible increased as well. In most translation projects in Africa 
today, the Bible translators are mother-tongue speakers of the language.'° Exegetical advisors and 
translation consultants may be African nationals, or they may be foreigners either living in Africa or 
traveling in from other parts of the world.!! Many translation projects are partly funded by their local 
communities, and partly funded by international Bible Translation organizations, such as UBS, SIL, or 
the Seed Company. In addition, there are a number of national Bible translation organizations (NBTOs) 
throughout Africa. 

Following these 3 eras of Bible translation in Africa, here is the current status: of the 2144 
indigenous languages in Africa, 258 have Bibles, 417 have New Testaments,'? and many others have 
some portion of translated Scripture. Translation of all or part of the Bible is still needed in many African 


languages. 


Challenges for Bible Translation in Africa 


Despite the progress made over the years in translating Scripture, in training African translators 
and consultants, and in establishing local Bible translation organizations, there remain multiple challenges 


for the translation of the Bible in Africa. 


9. Smalley cited in Mojola, “Bible Translation in Africa. What Implications Does the New UBS 
Perspective Have for Africa? An Overview in the Light of the Emerging New UBS Translation Initiative,” 204. 


10. Nida cited in Mojola, “Bible Translation in Africa. What Implications Does the New UBS Perspective 
Have for Africa? An Overview in the Light of the Emerging New UBS Translation Initiative,” 206. 


11. Yorke, “Bible Translation in Africa: An Afrocentric Interrogation of the Task,” 162. 


12.2018 Statistics FAQs EN.pdf,” accessed September 25, 2019, 
http://resources. wycliffe.net/statistics/2018 Statistics FAQs EN.pdf. 


Some of these challenges result from the natural language situation of Africa. As mentioned 
above, there are multiple languages in each African country and there may not be one local language that 
can be used and understood by everyone. As a result, government and education is often in the former 
colonial language. Since this is a language that children generally do not use at home, education may 
progress slowly. Many children leave school before attaining competency in this official language. 

Those who do succeed at school often show a preference for the former colonial language that 
they worked so hard to learn. They tend to use that language in most of their reading and writing, rather 
than their mother tongue. This is exacerbated by the lack of materials in indigenous African languages. 
Many languages, even if written, have nothing more than a literacy primer, a few story books, and some 
Scripture portions. This may result from a lack of financial resources to print books, but it also may result 
from language attitudes established during colonial times. In many colonies, especially under French and 
Portuguese governance, using African mother tongues was banned at school.'4 Whatever the cause, low 
levels of literacy in the mother tongue can result in Bible translations that are not used by the population 
for which they were made.» 

A lack of education at the lower levels contributes to a lack of scholars at a higher level. The 
number of trained African Bible scholars, linguists, and translators remains few. Many Africans would 
need to travel to another country to receive advanced training in these areas. This imposes a financial 
burden on them and a personal burden on their families. In addition, many students do not emerge from 
their advanced training with a mastery of the biblical languages. In some cases, the languages are not 


offered, in others they are not taught well. In some training institutions in Africa, just as in other countries 


13. Lynell Zogbo, “Issues in Bible Translation in Africa,” Review & Expositor 108 (2011): 292. 
14. Zogbo, “Issues in Bible Translation in Africa,” 294. 


15. Aloo O. Mojola, “Bible Translation in Africa,” in A History of Bible Translation, Ed. by Philip A. Noss, 
2007, 161. 


of the world, students may be reluctant to put in the effort required to learn the original biblical 
languages. '¢ 

One of the other main challenges in translating the Bible in Africa is translating in a way that 
respects both the source text and the receiving culture.'’ This challenge is the topic of the next section and 


indeed, of this whole thesis. 


Problem — Western Bias in Bible Translation in Africa 


Many of the Bibles produced in Africa during the missionary era were translated by ‘western’ '® 
foreigners. Even in this current modern era, Bibles translated by mother tongue speakers may have 
significant western influence, '? due to the personnel involved, the training translators receive, the 
reference materials available, and the Bible translation process. It is not unusual for the resulting Bibles to 
have a significant bias toward a western hermeneutic. 

Many westemers, myself included,” are involved in the process of translating the Bible into 
African languages. They may be exegetes, assigned to assist the mother-tongue translators of a particular 
African language (or several of them). They may be translation consultants, living in Africa or traveling 
in from elsewhere, who help mother-tongue translators check the accuracy of their translations. They may 
be administrators or managers who set up procedures, or locate and oversee financing. While there are 
many good things about working together across cultures, allowing the ideas and strengths of each culture 
to enrich the others, there are also drawbacks. In particular, many critics have noticed that there “seem to 


be some exclusionary strategies of Western gate-keepers and subtle and not so subtle forms of political 


16. Mojola, “Bible Translation in Africa,” 161. 
17. Mojola, “Bible Translation in Africa,” 162. 


18. The term ‘western’ in this paper will be used to refer to people or ideas that come from Europe, North 
America, and Australia. 


19. Yorke, “Bible Translation in Africa: An Afrocentric Interrogation of the Task,” 163. 


20. The author is an American with 25 years of experience in Africa (Burkina Faso and Chad). She has 
been a linguist/exegete in the Chadian Arabic language development and Bible translation project for 20 years and 
works for SIL. 


resistance to change with a commensurate loss of control’”.*! This ‘politics of gate-keeping’ can exclude 
Africans from directing and shaping the Bible translation process and controlling the result in their own 
languages. 

Western ideas are predominant in Bible translator training. Whether the training is at a high 
academic level, or at a translator training workshop in a local city, translator training is often led by 
westerners. Even where it is led by Africans, their own training was often in western institutions. 
Teaching materials tend to be those that were developed by westerners in former colonial languages. At 
times, translation examples may not even be based on African-language examples but may come from 
other parts of the world. 

During the process of working on a Bible translation, mother-tongue translators refer to reference 
materials to get help with difficult Scripture passages. Some of these reference materials include 
Translators Handbooks written over the years by the staff of Bible translation organizations such as UBS 
or SIL. Although these may provide valuable insights, they are rarely written by Africans and may not 
deal with the cultural and linguistic challenges that African translators face. 

The most serious problem in the Bible translation process concerns the source texts referred to 
during translation. Due to the challenges in training translators in the biblical languages, many translators 
do not refer to the original source texts when translating. Consequently, they often refer to Bible versions 
in the former colonial languages, such as English or French. This has many consequences. First of all, the 
translators may not notice linguistic similarities between the biblical languages and their own language, 
where these exist. Language similarities between African languages and Hebrew are quite common,” but 
if the translator is primarily consulting a Bible version in an Indo-European language, those similarities 


may not be seen. 


21. Yorke, “Bible Translation in Africa: An Afrocentric Interrogation of the Task,” 166. 


22. Victor Zinkuratire, “Morphological and Syntactical Correspondences Between Hebrew and Bantu 
Languages,” in Interpreting the Old Testament in Africa: Papers from the International Symposium on Africa and 
the Old Testament in Nairobi, October 1999 / Ed. by Mary Getui, Knut Holter, and Victor Zinkuratire, 2001, 217. 


Secondly, translating “via a third language and culture such as the Indo-European English or 
French introduces problems and elements that may not be present in the original text”. For example, 
English no longer has a distinction between the second personal singular and plural; both are written as 
‘you’. But Hebrew and Greek have this distinction, as do most African indigenous languages. “When 
translations are made from the English by amateur translators with no knowledge of the original 
languages, there may be some difficulty in distinguishing when ‘you’ is used as singular and when it is 
used as plural.”’4 This may result in mistranslations that give a more individual feel to the text than is 
warranted, for example in Christ’s saying, “the kingdom of God is within you” (Luke 17:21, KJV). The 
“you” here is plural and refers to a community, not to an individual.” 

Finally, “contemporary translations that depend on English biblical translations, instead of Greek 
and Hebrew, end up importing embedded Western cultural assumptions”.”° Some of these western 
cultural assumptions are a form of cultural blindness. “All readings are contextual. All readings are 
perspectival. Western readings and interpretations of the biblical text, like any other, both past and 
present, were necessarily constrained by the ... realities of the Western reader.”’ In general, Bible 
translations in colonial languages were contextualized for people in western nations such as France, the 
UK, or the USA. They were not contextualized for French- or English-speaking people in Africa, with the 


exception of Parole de Vie, which was translated for a francophone-Africa audience. “Most scholars 


23. Mojola, “Bible Translation in Africa. What Implications Does the New UBS Perspective Have for 
Africa? An Overview in the Light of the Emerging New UBS Translation Initiative,” 207. 


24. Ernest M. Ezeogu, “The Politics of Bible Translation in Africa: The Case of the Igbo Catholic Bible,” 
in Postcolonial Perspectives in African Biblical Interpretations / Ed. by Musa W. Dube, Andrew M. Mbuvi, and 
Dora R. Mbuwayesango, 2012, 177. 


25. Ezeogu, “The Politics of Bible Translation in Africa: The Case of the Igbo Catholic Bible,” 177. 
26. Musa W Dube, “The Scramble for Africa as the Biblical Scramble for Africa: Postcolonial 
Perspectives,” in Postcolonial Perspectives in African Biblical Interpretations / Ed. by Musa W. Dube, Andrew M. 


Mbuvi, and Dora R. Mbuwayesango, 2012, 13. 


27. Aloo O. Mojola, “The Old Testament or Hebrew Bible in Africa: challenges and prospects for 
interpretation and translation,” Verbum et Ecclesia 35, no. 3 (2014): 2. 


would agree that Africans in general have a worldview far closer to the world of the Bible than Europeans 
or Americans”’’ and African translators may intuitively understand some Scriptural texts better than 
westerners. However, when they are translating from western Bibles that lack this cultural understanding, 
the resulting African Bibles may miss out on cultural insights that they could have had, if they had been 
translating directly from the original source texts. 

But more importantly, the West has certain negative assumptions about Africa and Africans. 
Bible translations done under western influence, whether that influence comes from the use of English or 
French Bibles as source texts or whether it comes from western exegetes and translation consultants 
involved in the translation process, can fail to respect the local culture. One classic example is where the 
woman in Songs of Songs talks about herself (Songs 1:5). In most English Bibles translated before 
1990,”° it says “I am black but beautiful.” The Hebrew conjunction between the two phrases is the typical 
coordinating conjunction. Why, then, translate it with the contrastive ‘but’? “It took the concerted effort 
of Afrocentric Bible scholars to draw attention to the fact that the conjunction here translated 
adversatively has, in fact, a basic and usually progressive, copulative meaning.”*° Other examples concern 
the cosmology of traditional African religions and their mapping into the biblical worldview. Dube has 
brought up the case of the Setswana Bible in Botswana in which the word ‘demons’ was translated with 
the Setswana word for ‘ancestors’ .*! Togarasei points out that the word for drinking parties in 1 Pet 4:3 
was translated with the Shona word for a ritual feast in which the community gave offerings to the 


ancestors to ask for their intervention.** As African scholar Ezeogu has pointed out, “Bible translations 


28. Zogbo, “Issues in Bible Translation in Africa,” 283. 


29. Ezeogu, “The Politics of Bible Translation in Africa: The Case of the Igbo Catholic Bible,” 178. 
30. Ezeogu, “The Politics of Bible Translation in Africa: The Case of the Igbo Catholic Bible,” 179. 


31. Musa W Dube, “Consuming a Colonial Cultural Bomb: Translating Badimo into ‘Demons’ in the 
Setswana Bible,” Journal for the Study of the New Testament 21, no. 73 (July 1999): 39. 


32. Lovemore Togarasei, “The Shona Bible and the Politics of Bible Translation,” in Postcolonial 
Perspectives in African Biblical Interpretations / Ed. by Musa W. Dube, Andrew M. Mbuvi, and Dora R. 
Mbuwayesango, 2012, 193. 


made in Africa from European-language Bibles end up importing their embedded cultural assumptions 


and biases into African translations, thus reinforcing and perpetuating a negative stereotype.”*? 


Question — How Could Translator Training Reduce Western Bias? 


Gosnell Yorke, a UBS translation consultant in Africa, says that “the modern phase of Bible 
translation in postcolonial Africa is still very much set in what might still be regarded as the ‘Eurocentric’ 
mode; still being done in the ‘Eurocentric paradigm’ in that not enough emphasis is being placed on 
lifting the profile and amplifying the voice of Africa, Africans and Africana generally’”.** He suggests that 
what is needed is a ‘frontshifting’ of African people and languages, as well the ties between Africa and 
the Bible. This thesis considers the question of how this ‘frontshifting’ could happen in Bible translator 
training in Africa. 

There are many Bible translators in Africa. Some of them have received training overseas in 
Europe or Israel. Others have received training in universities or seminaries on the African continent.* 
SIL in Africa runs a 3-year workshop program called i-DELTA for French-speaking translators. In 
addition, many translators receive their training, whether initial or on-going, in local workshops offered 
by UBS or SIL. Note that the training is usually offered in the former colonial languages and that Bible 
translation examples are often given in those languages too. 

This thesis is interested in the question of how to make translator training more effective, whether 
in seminaries, i-DELTA, or local workshops. What are the critical skills that Bible translators need? 
Specifically, what are the skills that an African Bible translator needs to translate the OT accurately and 


naturally into his or her own language? 


33. Ezeogu, “The Politics of Bible Translation in Africa: The Case of the Igbo Catholic Bible,” 179. 
34. Yorke, “Bible Translation in Africa: An Afrocentric Interrogation of the Task,” 163. 


35. These institutions of higher learning include Stellenbosch University in South Africa; Africa 
International University in Nairobi, Kenya; FATEAC in Abidjan, Cote d’Ivoire; and FATEB in Bangui, Central 
African Republic. 


This thesis proposes that translator training should focus on African languages and cultures rather 
than the former colonial languages. When studying Hebrew, learning can build on the similarities 
between African languages and Hebrew.** The teacher can point out similarities in grammar — in verb 
tenses or in the use of series verbs, for example. When considering Hebrew discourse features, the teacher 
can encourage students to look for similarities with discourse in their local languages. Does the local 
language use different verb tenses for background information vs. main storyline in narrative as Hebrew 
does? Does the local language use parallelism in poetry like Hebrew? 

When studying the culture of the Bible, translator training should build on the similarities with 
African culture. For example, kingship, polygamy and slavery, common in biblical times, are still current 
or recent concepts in Africa. The notions of purity and impurity, shame and honor, and the welfare of the 
community are foundational both in Biblical and African cultures.*’ 

When studying translation principles, exercises should be based, as much as possible, on local 
language translations and not just on the colonial language Bible versions. How have local translations 
applied translation principles such as the adaptation of a metaphor or the explanation of a gesture or 
making implicit information explicit? Where could the existing local translations have been more natural 
and better adapted to the local culture? 

When studying the process of translation, African translators should be encouraged to use 
multiple texts, not just a single colonial-language version. These texts should include the source-language 
Scriptures and translations in other African languages in addition to multiple versions in the former 
colonial language. This will allow the translators to consider a number of different translation options and 
to choose the one best suited for their language and cultural context. 

The proposal of this thesis is that African languages and culture be given a privileged status in 


translator training, whether the translator is studying biblical languages, biblical cultures, Bible translation 





36. Zinkuratire, “Morphological and Syntactical Correspondences Between Hebrew and Bantu Languages,” 
217. 


37. Zogbo, “Issues in Bible Translation in Africa,” 283-4. 
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principles, or the translation process. Ideally, this constant focus on and respect for the local languages 
and cultures should produce an attitude-shift away from the former colonial languages and toward the 
local African languages. This may help to free translators from a tendency to closely follow the colonial 
language thereby enabling them to look at a number of translation options, including options from the 
biblical source languages, and pick translation solutions that sound natural in their mother tongues. 

My hope is that as African translators translate the Bible with accuracy and naturalness into their 
local languages, the African church will deepen their interpretation of the Bible, influenced by their own 
history, cultures, languages and ideas. An African-translated, interpreted and applied Bible may impact 
the local culture in natural and appropriate ways and have a greater and more contextualized impact than 


a colonial-language Bible translated for a culture far away. 


Design of this Thesis 


Chapter 2 of this thesis presents the theological framework for Bible translation. It considers 
different theories of inspiration of the Bible, including verbal and dynamic inspiration. It investigates the 
ways in which God communicated with human beings in the past and how he contextualized his 
communication through his choice of language, medium, genre, cultural context and the provision of 
relevant background information. The chapter then works toward a theology of Bible translation and 
considers how God’s Word can be contextualized for Africa today. 

Chapter 3 is a review of pertinent literature. First, the review considers postcolonial criticism of 
Bible translation in Africa and the impact of the Bible on African cultures. Following that, the chapter 
reviews literature that probes the relationship between Christian theology and traditional African 
religions. Finally, it considers literature covering different aspects of Bible translation in Africa: Bible 
translation theory, Bible translation practice, and methods for training Bible translators including the 
training of Bible translators in the biblical languages. 

Chapter 4 concerns the project design for this thesis. For the thesis-project, I developed and 


taught a month-long Old Testament Exegesis course to 3"-year pastoral students at FATES, a seminary in 
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N’Djamena, Chad. This chapter considers the design of both the OT Exegesis course and the data 
collection process. The data collection followed a One-group, Pre- and Post-test design. Both the pre- and 
post-tests consisted of giving the students a short Scripture text and asking them to translate it into their 
local language. They were provided with the Hebrew text/French interlinear and also two French 
translations of that text, one more literal and one more dynamic, as the data for making their own local 
language translation. “Think-aloud protocol’ interviews of the students immediately following the 
translation exercises provided insight into their thinking and decision-making process during translation. 
Chapter 5 presents the results from the data collection. The change in students’ translation skills 
were quantitatively measured on two axes: the number of versions consulted while doing their translation, 
and the frequency of adaptations made for naturalness in the local language. The quantitative results of 
the pre- and post-test are given in tables in this chapter. In addition, qualitative information resulting from 
the student interviews is presented, as well as comments made during student evaluations of the OT 
Exegesis course showing what they valued in the course and how it might affect their pastoral ministry. 
Finally, chapter 6 contains a discussion of the findings of the project and its limitations, as well as 


recommendations for more effective training of Bible translators in Africa. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THEOLOGICAL FRAMEWORK 


In the midst of on-going work in a Bible translation project, translators do not often stop to ask 
foundational questions about the nature of the source text, the theology of translation, and the socio- 
cultural context of the people for whom they are translating. This section addresses four of these 
foundational questions: What is the Bible and how can it claim to be God’s Word? How has God 
contextualized his message for cultures in the past? Are Bible translations an authoritative way to share 


God’s message with the nations? How can God’s Word be contextualized for Africans today? 


The Bible and Inspiration 


What is the Bible? 


Some portions of the Bible claim to be a record of God’s special revelation. This special 
revelation was given in different modes: theophanies, miracles, divine speech, dreams, and the 
Incarnation.' However, not all of Scripture claims to be a record of God’s special revelation to 
humankind. The Bible also includes dialogue between people, the words of unbelievers, human response 
to God’s actions, records of human actions, and information — historical or geographical — that could be 
termed ‘common knowledge’.” 

This ‘common knowledge’, the records of human words and actions, and God’s special revelation 
were written down and together form the book of Scriptures known as the Bible. Some portions of it were 


written down as a direct response to God’s command; Moses (Exod 17:14), Jeremiah (Jer 36:2), Daniel 





1. René Pache, The Inspiration and Authority of Scripture (Salem, WI: Sheffield Pub. Co., 1992), 20-21. 
2. Millard J. Erickson, Christian Theology (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1998), 226. 
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(12:4), and others wrote down God’s words as he commanded them.’ This enabled the message to be 
established and fixed, to be preserved for future generations, and to be made mobile and long-lasting, 
independent of its authors.* So does the Bible just contain God’s special revelation, or is it in itself 


revelation? 


Scriptural Claims of Divine Origin 

The Bible claims to be of divine origin.» Commonly, this is known as inspiration. Scripture 
claims to be inspired by God. For example, the Old Testament prophets claimed that they were speaking 
God’s words. Often, they cited God’s words directly, introduced by the formula “Thus says the LORD” 
(Jer 2.5) or followed by the formula “utterance of the LORD” (Mic 4:6). They often claimed that God 
gave these messages to them to pass on to others: “Hear this word that the LORD has spoken against you, 
O people of Israel” (Amos 3:1). 

It was not only those known as prophets who claimed that the Lord was speaking through them. ° 
King David also said, “The Spirit of the LORD speaks by me; his word is on my tongue” (2 Sam 23:2). 
Moses was told to report God’s words to the people (Exod 19:7), and to write God’s words “down ona 
scroll as a permanent reminder” (Exod 17:14). 

Jesus shared the perspective that the written Old Testament documents were inspired by God’s 
Spirit. First of all, he used the OT frequently, quoting from it during the temptation (Matt 4:4,7,10), his 
teaching (Mark 13:14), and from the cross (Luke 23:46). He stated that David was speaking “in the 
Spirit” (Matt 22:44) when he was writing a Psalm. He often introduced quotations from the OT with the 


formula “It is written”, indicating that he identified what the Bible said with God’s own authoritative 


3. Erickson, Christian Theology, 225. 
4. Pache, The Inspiration and Authority of Scripture, 32-33. 
5. Erickson, Christian Theology, 226. 


6. list of references from Pache, The Inspiration and Authority of Scripture, 80-81. 
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speech.’ This can especially be seen at the times he attributed to God statements drawn from the OT 
which, in their own original context, were not presented as direct speech from God. For example, Jesus 
said that “he who created them... said” (Matt. 19:4-5) and then quoted Gen 2:24, which in Genesis was a 
narrator comment rather than direct speech attributed to God. “Evidently, in Jesus’ mind anything that 
the OT said was what God said.’”® 

In addition to Jesus’ words in the Gospels, other NT writers share the view that the OT Scriptures 
were inspired by God. Paul speaks of the “sacred writings” that Timothy has known from childhood (2 
Tim 3:15), meaning the OT writings, and declares that “All Scripture is breathed out by God and 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training in righteousness” (2 Tim 3:16). Here 
Paul clearly states that the origin of Scripture is divine; it is “breathed out” by God. Peter held a very 
high view of the OT Scriptures, indicating that the Holy Spirit was speaking through David when he 
wrote some Psalms (Acts 1:16), and that God predicted future events through the OT prophets (Acts 3:18, 
21). Peter also taught about how the Scriptures were made: “No prophecy was ever produced by the will 
of man, but men spoke from God as they were carried along by the Holy Spirit” (2 Pet 1:21). 

In addition, as Jesus did, the NT writers often ascribed OT words to God that were not originally 
deemed to be direct divine speech.’ For example, when the early believers cite Psalm 2:1-2 in prayer, they 
claimed that those were words that God had spoken by the Holy Spirit, through David (Acts 4:25). Paul, 
in his sermon in Pisidian Antioch, quotes Psalm 16:10 and claims that it was spoken by God. And the 


author of Hebrews attributes quotes from Deuteronomy and Psalms directly to God.!° 


7. Erickson, Christian Theology, 239. 
8. Erickson, Christian Theology, 239. 
9. Erickson, Christian Theology, 239. 
10. Heb 1:6-7, citing Deut 32:43 and Ps 104:4. 
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Theories of Inspiration of the Bible 

The Bible claims that it was inspired by God. How the divine Spirit inspired human authors to 
write the biblical texts has long been a subject of interest. Erickson classifies models of inspiration into 5 
different theories. '! 

The first he calls the Intuition theory. This theory supposes that the Hebrew people were gifted in 
spiritual insight. They used this human gifting, unaided by the Holy Spirit, to reflect upon and write about 
their own spiritual experiences. !? The second theory is called the Illumination theory. In this model, the 
Holy Spirit heightens the existing human powers of the authors of Scripture; the inspiration of the 
Scriptures differs only in degree, not in kind, from the Spirit’s work in all believers.!° There is no direct 
divine communication of truth, just an increased perceptiveness of spiritual affairs. Neither of these first 
two theories accepts the Bible’s own claims to be a record of divine speech, and neither will be 
considered further here. 

The third theory is called the Dynamic theory. This theory proposes that the Scriptures were made 
through a combination of divine and human elements. The Holy Spirit directed the human writer to think 
certain thoughts or concepts, allowing the writer’s own distinctive personality to come into play in the 
wording.'* The fourth theory is called the Verbal theory. In it, the Holy Spirit’s influence “extends 
beyond the direction of thoughts to the selection of words used to convey the message. The work of the 
Holy Spirit is so intense that each word is the exact word God wants used at that point to express the 
message.”!> The Dynamic and Verbal theories will be considered further in following sections. 

Finally, the fifth theory of inspiration is the Dictation theory; it proposes that God dictated the 


Bible to the human writers. Although there are some passages in the Bible in which God tells the author 
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exactly what to write, there is no Scriptural claim that this should be extended to the whole Bible. '!* This 
theory does not take into account the individual styles of different human authors seen in the biblical 


texts, and will not be considered further here. 


Intensiveness of Inspiration: Verbal Inspiration 


God superintended the very choice of words in the Holy Volume so that it may be truly said to 
be entirely God’s Word without admixture of human error. '” 


The process of inspiration did not make the biblical writers automatons... but inspiration did 
overcome any tendency they may have had to error, with the result that the words that they 
wrote were precisely what God, the divine author, intended us to have. '8 


These two citations give an overview of the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. In this theory, the very 
words of the Scriptures, not just the ideas, are viewed as inspired by God. The support for this theory 
comes primarily from the didactic teaching of Scripture about itself, and from the detailed use of the Old 


Testament by New Testament authors. 


NT Teaching about the Scriptures 

Scripture’s claims of divine origin were considered above. But several verses deserve a closer 
look to see how they support the theory of verbal inspiration. In 1 Cor 2:12-13, Paul says, “Now we have 
received not the spirit of the world, but the Spirit who is from God, that we might understand the things 
freely given us by God. And we impart this in words not taught by human wisdom but taught by the 
Spirit, interpreting spiritual truths to those who are spiritual.” In context, Paul is claiming that his 
apostolic teaching uses words provided by the Spirit. He may be claiming verbal inspiration both for his 
oral teaching as well as his written letters. 

During the Temptation, Jesus quoted Deut 8:3, saying that people do not live just by bread, “but 


by every word that comes from the mouth of God” (Matt 4:4). Although he was referring to God’s 


16. Erickson, Christian Theology, 232. 


17. Harris, cited in Steven Douglas Cole, “Inspiration and the New Testament: Debunking the Theory of 
Verbal Plenary Inspiration and Offering a Theological Approach to Understanding the New Testament as Scripture.’ 
(South Hamilton, MA, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, 2003), 9. 
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spoken word, not necessarily to the written Scriptures, he was affirming that the actual verbal form of 
what God says is important. And when Paul wrote to Timothy, he affirmed that “all Scripture is 
breathed out by God...” (2 Tim 3:16). Paul is speaking of all graphe, meaning the written form of 
Scripture. Note that Paul says the graphe (the text) itself is God-breathed and inspired; it is not just the 


writers of Scripture who were inspired. !” 


Use of the OT Scriptures by NT authors 

At times, the NT writers used very fine details in the wording of the OT text to support their 
arguments. “We sometimes find indication that they regarded every word, syllable, and punctuation mark 
as significant. At times, their whole argument rests on a fine point in the text that they are consulting”.”° 
For example,”! in Matt 22:32, Jesus’ argument that God is the God of the living depends on the tense of 
the verb in Exodus 3:6. In Matt 22:44, Jesus’ argument depends on a possessive suffix (“the Lord said to 
my Lord”, in Ps 110:1). And Paul’s argument in Gal 3:16 rests on the singular in Gen 12:7 (not ‘to seeds’ 
but ‘to your seed’). “Since the NT writers considered these OT minutiae authoritative (ie. as what God 
himself said), they obviously regarded the choice of words and even the form of the words as having been 


directed by the Holy Spirit.”” 


The Process of Inspiration 

One of the challenges of the theory of verbal inspiration is explaining how fallible human beings 
can write the inspired Word of God without having God dictate the text to them. The Chicago Statement 
on Biblical Inerrancy says, “We affirm that God in His Work of inspiration utilized the distinctive 


personalities and literary styles of the writers whom He had chosen and prepared. We deny that God, in 


19. Pache, The Inspiration and Authority of Scripture, 47. 
20. Erickson, Christian Theology, 238. 
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causing these writers to use the very words that He chose, overrode their personalities.”*? The statement 
does not, however, make any attempt to explain how this could happen. Erickson attempts a bit more of 


an explanation: 


Inspiration... presupposes a long process of God’s providential working with the author. Then, 
at the actual point of writing, God directs the author’s thinking... So a Scripture writer, given 
the circumstances we have described, could without dictation write God’s message just as God 
wanted it recorded.”* 


Packer explains that “God causes his message to enter into a man’s mind..., so that the man may 
then faithfully relay the message to others’”.*° The process may have involved effort by the human author. 
For example, biblical historians observed, researched, reflected, prayed and after that, “they knew just 
what they should say in God’s name”’.”¢ 

All of these explanations, however, fail to explain the process very thoroughly. The process of 


verbal inspiration still remains very much a mystery. 


Intensiveness of Inspiration: Dynamic Inspiration 

The dynamic theory of inspiration proposes that Scripture is jointly produced by God and by 
human beings. “God suggested the ideas and the general trend of the revelation, then left the man free to 
express them in his own language, as he liked.”?’ Or, more succinctly, “God was responsible for the ideas 


but man supplied the words’.”® 
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Phenomena of Scripture 

Over the centuries, careful readers of Scripture have noticed some difficulties in the biblical text, 
independent of any textual variants created by scribal error. These persistent difficulties are known as “the 
phenomena of Scripture”.”? They are a problem for the verbal inspiration theory of the Scriptures since 
they seem to imply that the original Scriptures contain discrepancies. How could this be if every word 
were inspired by an unerring God? These phenomena fall in several categories including, but not limited 
to, chronological difficulties, numerical inconsistencies, and wording differences. 

Some of the chronological problems that are difficult to harmonize include the time of Pekah’s 
reign, the length of the Exodus,*° and the chronology of Abraham. Taking the last as a specific example, 
Stephen recounted that Abraham left Haran after his father Terah died (Acts 7:4). However, Gen 11:26 
says that Terah was 70 when Abraham was born, and that he died in Haran at age 205 (Gen 11:32), when 
Abraham was 135. In addition, Gen 12:4 states that Abraham left Haran at age 75, 60 years before his 
father died.*! What explains the discrepancy between the accounts in Acts and in Genesis? 

Numerical differences, especially between parallel OT texts, are not rare. For example, in David’s 
war with the Ammonites and Arameans, were there 700 Aramean charioteers killed (as in 2 Sam 10:18) 
or 1000 (as in 1 Chr 19:18)? Did David capture 1700 of Hadadezer’s horsemen (as in 2 Sam 8:4) or 7000 
(as in 1 Chr 18:4)? When Joab counted the warriors for David, did he tally 800,000 men of Israel and 
500,000 men of Judah (as in 2 Sam 24:9) or 1,100,000 men of Israel and 470,000 men of Judah (as in 1 
Chr 21:5)?*? These differences are not readily attributable to scribal error; is it possible these numbers 


were different in the original Scriptural documents? 


29. Erickson, Christian Theology, 239. 
30. Erickson, Christian Theology, 255-56. 
31. Beegle, Scripture, Tradition, and Infallibility, considered in Erickson, Christian Theology, 239. 
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Beyond numbers and dates, there are wording issues in the Scriptures, especially in parallel texts. 
For example, when Jesus sent out the 12 disciples to preach the Good News and to heal the sick, Mark 6:8 
records that he told them to take a staff, whereas in the close parallel of Luke 9:3 (and Matt 10:9-10), 
Jesus prohibits it.*? At Jesus’ crucifixion, the Romans fastened a sign at the top of the cross. The wording 
of the sign is reported variously as “This is Jesus, the King of the Jews” (Matt 27:37), “The King of the 
Jews” (Mark 15:26), “This is the King of the Jews” (Luke 23:38), and “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews” (John 19:19).*4 Some authors feel these wording differences are a problem for the verbal 
inspiration theory. Other authors, however, feel that the Gospel authors wrote according to the 
biographical genre of their day, a genre which “did not have the same commitment of reporting with the 


precision we expect in modern biography”’.*> 


Dynamic vs. Verbal Inspiration 

Proponents of the theory of verbal inspiration feel the theory is primarily supported by the 
didactic teaching of Scripture and the close use of OT citations by NT authors.*° Proponents of the theory 
of dynamic inspiration feel that the phenomena of Scripture are a real problem for those claiming the 
verbal inspiration and inerrancy of the Scriptural documents.*’ Beegle proposes 3 ways of bringing these 
two sides into relationship: 1. Scripture teaches inerrancy but the phenomena of Scripture disprove it; 


2. Scripture teaches inerrancy so the phenomena of Scripture are contradictions in appearance only; or 
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3. Scripture does not teach inerrancy so the phenomena of Scripture are important to consider in 
determining a biblical view of inspiration.*® 

Some scriptural difficulties may be attributable to scribal error in copying manuscripts. However, 
if any “factually incorrect elements” were present in the autographic texts, then the theory of verbal 
inspiration is called into question.*” The proponents of dynamic inspiration propose, however, that the 
“essential accuracy and trustworthiness of Scripture” is still clear.*° The Scriptures are deemed by them 
trustworthy and authoritative, without making the claim that they are inerrant. In fact, few people claim 
that all the manuscripts of the biblical books are inerrant. “Errant copies of biblical books have not 
hindered the Holy Spirit in his convicting and illuminating activities... Since God has seen fit to work 
through errant copies of the Scripture, is one justified in claiming that God had to give the autographs 
inerrantly?’"! 

Wycliffe Bible Translators states, “We believe the Bible is the inspired Word of God, and is 
completely trustworthy, speaking with supreme authority in all matters of belief and practice.” It seems 
as though both the theory of verbal inspiration and the theory of dynamic inspiration could still uphold 


this statement of belief. 
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A God Who Communicated in the Past 


God Speaks 

This discussion of the details of different theories of inspiration can obscure the main point 
behind inspiration — the Lord is a God who speaks. “The God of the Bible is a God who communicates. In 
the very first verses of the Bible, God is reported to speak in the form of a series of creative commands.” 
God creates through communication and then he continues to communicate with his creation. In Genesis 
2-3, through joy, disappointment, and failure, God speaks. He speaks to Cain (Gen 4), Noah (Gen 6, 9), 
Abraham (Gen 12, 15, 17), Hagar (Gen 16, 21), Abimelech (Gen 20) and many other people throughout 
the Old Testament. The list goes on and on! 

Notice that God does not speak only to those claiming to be his people. He speaks to sinners 
(Cain), pagans (Abimelech, Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar), and to evil itself (the serpent in Gen 3). Among 
his followers, he speaks to kings and prophets but he also speaks to the common people. God 


communicates to the whole community, not just the religious elite. God speaks to all. 


God Speaks in Human Language 

When God communicates with humans, he lovingly condescends to speak to them in human 
language. “In the past, God spoke to our forefathers through the prophets at many times and in various 
ways” (Heb 1:1). God communicates with people using verbal, human language.“ Apparently, human 
language is adequate to convey God’s words and thoughts. As the Chicago Declaration of Inerrancy 
states, 


We affirm that God who made mankind in His image has used language as a means of 
revelation. We deny that human language is so limited by our creatureliness that it is rendered 
inadequate as a vehicle for divine revelation. We further deny that the corruption of human 
culture and language through sin has thwarted God’s work of inspiration.* 
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In some ways, God’s use of human language to communicate with us is similar to the 
Incarnation;*° it is an act of humility on his part. “The same divine humility which decreed that God 
should become a baby at a peasant woman’s breast, and later an arrested field preacher in the hands of the 
Roman police, decreed also that he should be preached in a vulgar, prosaic and unliterary language.”’*” It 
was his grace, his interest in reaching us for our salvation, that made him use human language to 
communicate with us. It is God’s condescension, in which he lovingly identifies with what is beneath 
him, that makes it possible for him to be written and preached about in common language. 

God uses human language because of his love for us and because he is willing to use all means 
possible to communicate with us. God does this as “a gesture of love. ‘God... condescends to our 
immaturity... When God prattles to us in Scripture in a clumsy, homely style, let us know that this is done 


on account of the love he bears us.’’’*8 


God Speaks Expecting to Be Understood 

God communicated with humans in human language with the intention of being understood. The 
words he spoke to his people, even if they are verbally inspired, are not just the words of a sacred text — 
magic words that create change through repetition and manipulation. Instead, it is comprehension that is 
important. Paul clearly established this principle for the Corinthian church, commenting that “unless you 
speak intelligible words with your tongue, how will anyone know what you are saying? You will just be 
speaking into the air” (1 Cor 14:9). He then commanded them to provide an interpretation for church 
members speaking publicly in tongues so that those without knowledge of the tongue could understand 


and be edified (1 Cor 14:16). In their writings too, Paul and the other NT authors (under the inspiration of 
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the Holy Spirit), expected their words to be understood by their original audience.” Their intent was to 
write words that had meaning, words that communicated sense. 

Sometimes, comprehension required translation. First of all, there is the translation of God’s own 
thoughts into human speech. Surely God doesn’t think or communicate between the persons of the Trinity 
in any type of human language.°° When he spoke with Israel, however, he chose to speak in the languages 
that they knew. “Scripture never suggests that such translation distorts the divine words. His spoken 
words, so translated... bear his ultimate authority. They are God’s personal words to human beings.”>! 

There are examples in the Scriptures themselves in which God’s words are translated into another 
language. Moses surely spoke to Pharaoh in Egyptian, giving him God’s commands in a language he 
could understand. This may have involved translating God’s words from the Hebrew.” In Ezra’s time, 
the Levites translated the Law orally from Hebrew into Aramaic so the people could understand (Neh 8). 
At Pentecost, the wonders of God were declared in many different languages (Acts 2); on this occasion, 
the Spirit himself provided the translation! 

More subtle forms of translation are included in the New Testament as well. Jesus may have 
spoken in Aramaic, but his words were recorded in the New Testament in Greek.** No apostle or church 
father counts this Greek translation of Jesus’ words as less authoritative than his original, spoken words. 
In addition, Jesus and the apostles commonly quote the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, but again, there is never any suggestion that the Greek translation of the Hebrew is not 
authoritative. They are not granting divine authority to the Septuagint as an original text, but they are 


using the Septuagint “as a vehicle by which to quote the autographic text’. 
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God’s Communication was Contextualized 
When God communicated with Israel, he contextualized his speech to them so they could 
understand. This desire for effective communication influenced his choice of: language, medium, genre, 


cultural context, and relevant background information. 


Language 


The biblical message and its interpretation has always tended to take the form of the receptor 
culture. In the Hebraic-Judaic culture, it took on the forms of that culture and expressed itself 
in the Hebrew and Aramaic tongues. In the Hellenistic culture, it took on the forms of 
Hellenism and expressed itself in the Greek tongue.*> 


When God spoke to Israel and to the nations beyond, he used a language that they understood at 
that time. When they were Hebrew speakers, he communicated with them in Hebrew. During the Exile, 
when their language shifted toward Aramaic, he communicated with them in Aramaic (portions of Daniel 
and Ezra, for example). And when Israel became a part of the larger Greek-speaking world, God reached 
out to them, and to others, through the Greek language. God is not limited to using any one human 


language; he can make use of all of them! 


Medium 


Within the biblical text, God and other biblical personages used a great variety of media to 
communicate. God often sent dreams or visions as a form of communication. Through dreams or 
visions, God spoke to Joseph about his ultimate rise to power (Gen 37) and later, to Pharaoh about an 
upcoming famine (Gen 41). Jacob saw a ladder reaching up to the House of God (Gen 28). 
Nebuchadnezzar saw a statue that predicted the flow of history (Dan 2) and was warned about the 
consequences of his pride (Dan 4). Daniel saw visions that predicted the rise and fall of kingdoms (Dan 7- 
8) and the approaching suffering of God’s people (Dan 11). And some of God’s prophets saw visions of 


the Lord himself (Isa 6, Dan 7, Ezek 1). 
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Israelite leaders often communicated in song. Miriam’s song (Exod 15) helped the Israelite 
people to praise the Lord, to review his mighty acts in the past, and to look forward to what God would do 
in the future. Moses’ song (Deut 32) expresses many things — the greatness of the Lord, his care for his 
people in the desert, the rebellion and disobedience of his people, and a warning to the people to worship 
the Lord instead of false gods. David expressed grief in song (2 Sam 1) and also praise when the Lord 
rescued him from his enemies (2 Sam 22). 

The Lord often instructed his people to use the visual arts in ways that taught about him and 
enhanced their worship of him. The visual arts he enlisted to spread his message included textile arts, 
carpentry and metal work, precious gems, and architecture. For example, God instructed the Israelites to 
put tassels on the hems of their clothing. “The tassels will help you remember that you must obey all my 
commands and be holy to your God” (Num 15:40). At one point, God provided healing for his people 
through a sculpted bronze snake on a pole (Num 21:8). The names of the tribes of Israel were engraved on 
two gemstones, set on the shoulder-pieces of the High Priests’ ephod, which served “as a reminder that 
Aaron represents the people of Israel” (Exod 28:12). Presumably, the visual arts that God specified for the 
Tabernacle and Temple (including flowers, palm trees, cherubim, etc.) instructed, edified, and inspired his 
people in their worship of him. And finally, God represented his own on-going presence with his people 
in the wood, gold, and cherubim statues of the Ark of the Covenant. God used the visual arts as a medium 
to communicate with his people about his teachings, his person, and his presence. 

God and his people often used stories to communicate. Nathan used a story about a lamb to 
confront David about his sin with Bathsheba (2 Sam 12). King Jehoash of Israel warned off King 
Amaziah of Judah with a story about a thistle sending a message to a mighty cedar tree (2 Chr 26:18). 
And Jesus, of course, taught about the Kingdom of God using stories about lost sheep, coins, and sons 
(Luke 15); about servants entrusted with talents (Matt 25) or loaned money by their lord (Matt 18); and 


about barren fig trees, mustard seeds, and yeast (Luke 13). 
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Finally, God and his prophets used sign acts to communicate with the people. Jeremiah buried 
and left his underwear°? in a crack in a rock to show how rotten Israel was (Jer 13) and shattered a clay 
jug to symbolize God’s coming judgment (Jer 19). Ezekiel made a model of Jerusalem to show the siege 
God would send (Ezek 4), then scattered his hair across it to show the fate of the people of Jerusalem 
(Ezek 5). Hosea married a prostitute to illustrate God’s faithfulness to an unfaithful people (Hos 1). And 
the whole ritual sacrificial system (Lev) was a sign act that vividly demonstrated the cost and penalty of 


sin. 


Genre 

The various media mentioned above were used by God and his people to communicate with one 
another in the past. The genre of the text, on the other hand, is the literary method chosen by the biblical 
authors, inspired by God’s Spirit, to communicate with their audiences. The genre is the method used to 
present the final literary form of the text. 

The Old Testament uses many different literary genres; often a single book is made up of several 
genres. The book of Daniel, for example, includes narrative sections which tell about the lives of Daniel 
and his friends (ch 1) and also a song of praise (2:20-23). It includes the recounting of dreams (2:39-35) 
and their interpretations (2:36-45). It contains the text of official letters sent out by the king (ch 4, 6:25- 
27) and a prayer that Daniel prayed (9:4-19). Finally, it includes symbolic visions seen by Daniel (8:1- 
14), as well as explanations of those visions offered by angelic beings (8:15-27). 

Large sections of the Old Testament are written in poetry — the book of Psalms and many of the 
prophets. Pithy wisdom sayings are present in the book of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. Laws are given and 
explained in Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus. Genealogies are important in many books, including 
Genesis, Ruth, and 1 Chronicles. Lists of items and people are included in Exodus, Numbers, Ezra and 


many other books. The biblical authors, inspired by the Holy Spirit, specifically chose these genres as the 
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method for conveying their message. Presumably, these were all genres familiar to the Hebrew people 


who were their primary audience. 


Cultural Context 

Many of genres used in the Old Testament are similar to genres used elsewhere in the Ancient 
Near East (ANE). For example, the biblical stories of Creation and the Flood share some similarities to 
the Mesopotamian Enuma Elish creation story*’ and the Gilgamesh Epic. There are similarities between 
OT laws (especially in Exodus) and the law code of Hammurabi and other ancient law codes. These 
similarities can, and have, been attributed to direct borrowing from ANE texts by biblical authors.** 
However, a more balanced approach has noted both similarities and differences between the ANE and the 
OT literature.*’ Some of these differences may be intentional on the part of the OT authors, as they reused 
old content for a new purpose, or created a polemic against ANE beliefs.® It is possible that God inspired 
these biblical authors to use existing ANE stories, laws, and worldviews but to adapt them to the new 
teachings God was giving them. God seems to have used the Ancient Near Eastern context of the Hebrew 
people as a vehicle for teaching them new truths. He did not reject their environment and culture, but he 
used what they already knew as a way of teaching them about himself. 

The Apostle Paul did the same thing in Athens (Acts 17). When speaking to the Greeks of 
Athens, Paul did not reject their context or culture, but he made use of them. He debated with their 
philosophers (17:18), spoke about their altars (17:23), and quoted their poets (17:28). Rather than 


rejecting their culture, he contextualized his message into that culture. This seems to be God’s approach 
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throughout the Bible, speaking his message in a culturally contextualized way so that people could 


understand. 


Relevant Background Information 

In the Scriptures, there are times where the biblical author, inspired by the Holy Spirit, provided 
background information that his audience might need. Luke, in particular, provided this service for his 
Gentile audience (Luke 1:3). He explained the Jewish custom that the priest chosen to burn incense in the 
Temple was picked by lot (Luke 1:9). He explained the purification offering required by Jewish law after 
the birth of a child (Luke 2:22-24). And he explained the different beliefs of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
concerning the resurrection (Acts 23:8). Luke tried to provide background information that his readers 
might not know, in order to enable them to understand the main story he was relating. 

Similar explanations of background material are provided periodically in the Old Testament. 

The author of Ruth explained the custom of removing a sandal as part of a business transaction (Ruth 
4:7); apparently this practice was no longer customary in the time that the author was writing and his 
audience would have been unfamiliar with it. The author of 1 Kings explained that the priests of Baal had 
a custom of cutting themselves with swords and knives until they bled (1 Ki 18:28). The author of Esther 
interrupted the story of Esther and Mordecai to explain the etymology of the name of the Purim festival 
(Esth 9:26). In each case, the biblical author, inspired by the Spirit, shared background information that 
their audience might need to make sense of the main story. It seems as if it is important to God that people 


understand the relevant background necessary to make the Scriptures comprehensible to them. 
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Towards a Theology of Translation 


God has Authority over the Nations 

Translation is theologically important because the Lord is the God of all the nations, not just 
Israel.°' In Deuteronomy, God tells Moses that Israel cannot trespass on the territories of Edom, Moab, 
and Ammon because God allotted them that land and settled them there.* God sent Jeremiah to 
representatives of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre and Sidon to tell them that God had given their countries 
over to Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon (Jer 27:3-8). Any of these countries refusing to submit to Babylon 
would be punished by the Lord. God bases his right to do this on the claim that “with my great power and 
outstretched arm I made the earth and its people and the animals that are on it, and I give it to anyone I 
please” (Jer 27:5). This claim, that the whole earth and all the nations it in belong to the Lord, is made 
repeatedly in the Old Testament.®* Because the whole earth belongs to him, he can do “whatever pleases 
him, in the heavens and on the earth, in the seas and all their depths” (Ps 135:6). 

“God’s dealings with the nations — in history and in eschatological expectation — is one of the 
most prominent themes of the Old Testament, and forms part of the foundation for the missional theology 
and practice of the New Testament church.” The Great Commission itself is based on God’s claim of 
authority over the earth; as Jesus said, “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. 


Therefore, go...” (Matt 18:18).° 
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God Sends His Message to the Nations 

Since God has authority over the entire world, he expects his message to go out to all the nations. 
God’s plan had always been to get his Word to all the nations of the earth.°° He commanded Adam and 
Eve to fill the earth (Gen 1:28) and he told Abram that he would bless all the families of the earth through 
him (Gen 12:3). Jesus commanded his disciples to make disciples of all nations (Matt 28:19) with the 
hope and expectation that all nations would be represented in heaven before the throne of God (Rev 7:9). 

Christianity has crossed borders since its inception. Kwame Bediako notes that “unlike Islam, 
Hinduism or Buddhism, Christianity has no one centre: not Jerusalem, nor Rome, nor Geneva, nor 
Canterbury.” Christianity is not a localized religion, but “a universal religion, infinitely culturally 
translatable — capable of being at home everywhere without loss to its essential nature”.®’ Aloo Mojola 
calls this the “Missionary Imperative”.® This missionary imperative is “the crossing of borders and the 
taking of the Word to other cultures and other peoples” which follows “from the imperative to go beyond 
the borders of the primary original audiences and their socio-cultural-linguistic contexts in order to 


embrace new audiences in their diverse socio-cultural-linguistic contexts”. 


Taking God’s Message to the Nations Requires Translation 

Crossing cultural boundaries with God’s message requires translation. The required 
“transformation of the gospel into the indigenous or the local is the Incarnational Imperative”.”” The 
canonical Scriptures were first translated into the Greek Septuagint. Burke had this to say about the 
Septuagint: 


This first translation into Greek is also of enormous significance because it established the 
principle for both Jews and the early Christians, that it is translation of the holy word into the 
common languages of people (who have no knowledge of the original biblical languages) that 
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will best enable them to hear/read the biblical texts with clear understanding. This pioneering 
Bible translation from Hebrew into Greek thus establishes a basic principle of indigenization 
that declares that the word of God in the Holy Scriptures can be incarnated into the mother- 
tongue language of people anywhere. It is by indigenizing the original scripture texts that 
people will comprehend, not by making people learn the ancient languages. ”! 


Once this principle was established, Bible translation followed swiftly in other languages — 
Aramaic, Syriac, Latin, Coptic, Ge’ez. Christians began translating God’s Word into the language of 
whatever culture they wanted to impact. Christians “do not have a sacred language; from the very first, 
Christians have been convinced that every human language can become the bearer of scriptural 


revelation”. ”” 


Translations Can Be Authoritative 

Scripture translations are theologically valid because they are an extension of God’s desire to 
communicate with different cultures of the world. But can a translation be the authoritative Word of God? 

John Frame suggests that what God says to us is always a translation, since it represents divine 
thought in human words. Scripture never suggests that this “translation” distorts God’s divine words.” 
Nor does Scripture grant any importance to other language shifts within the Bible — the updating of the 
Hebrew text across its long history, citations of the Septuagint without concern that it is a translation of 
the Hebrew, quotes of Jesus’ words without mentioning the probable language shift from Aramaic to 
Greek. “Scripture never suggests that translation itself reduces the power or authority of the word of 
God.” 

The New Testament writers often cite or reference the Old Testament. About half of the time, 


however, they cite the Septuagint (the Greek translation of the OT) rather than the original Hebrew 
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scriptures themselves.’> In addition, a number of their logical arguments turn on the Septuagint reading of 
a Scripture, rather than the Hebrew.’”° For example, Matthew 1:23 cites the Septuagint version of Isa 7:14 
(‘the virgin shall conceive”) rather than the Hebrew (“a young woman shall conceive”, RSV). When Paul 
told Timothy that the Scriptures are “God-breathed”, he was referring to the Scriptures that Timothy had 
known from the time he was a child (2 Tim 3:15-16). Given that Timothy grew up in Asia Minor and that 
his father was a Greek, it is very possible that the Scripture that Timothy heard as a child was the 
Septuagint.’” Paul, however, still regarded it as authoritative in all matters of faith and practice. “In all 
likelihood Paul never thought in terms of the technical distinction between the autographs and the copies 
of Scripture”,’* nor between copies in the original language or in translation. 

Frame acknowledges that, like the process of copying and transmitting original-language 
Scripture, translation is a fallible process, imperfect in its results.” Translation results in the loss of some 
content or introduces differences of nuance.* He suggests that this fallibility is a call for the community 
of God’s people to work together, to make the best translations possible.*! And yet, despite their 
fallibility, “imperfect translations can be a means of communicating God’s personal words”. “The best 
translations are imperfect; but they are usually able to capture nearly all the meaning of the original, so 
that one can quote them, confident that one is quoting the autographic text.”*? Consequently, translations 


can be authoritatively God’s Word, even though they are not inspired. 
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Translation may seem a risky way to pass God’s divine words on from culture to culture. 
Williams considers it an act of faith: 


Biblical translation represents an enormous act of faith — the faith that what is given by God in 
one context is capable of being equally transfiguring and authoritative in all other human 
environments. Jesus speaks Greek and Aramaic; but the whole narrative of his words and 
work, his ministry and death and resurrection, is such that he can speak to call, to judge, to 
forgive and to bless in every human language that has been or will be.** 


This is a faith that believes that translations of Scripture, although not inspired, are still trustworthy and 
authoritative. “When a (Bible) translation conveys biblical meaning..., it communicates the autographic 
text of Scripture. To the extent that it conveys biblical meaning, it should be received as God’s personal 


words to us.”% 


Contextualizing God’s Word for Africa Today 


Although God’s Word was revealed in the past, he continues to use his Word to speak to people 
today. Scripture connects us not just to the past, but to the living God; it is an on-going reality.*° “Divine 
inspiration is a permanent attribute of Holy Scripture. It was not only ‘God-breathed’ at the time it was 
written; it is ‘God-breathing’.”®’ God continues to work through the Scriptures to teach people about 
himself and to draw them to follow him. “Scripture is not an end product, owned and controlled by the 
church, but rather an instrument of God, who first brought it to completion and continues to use it as part 
of his self-revelation.”** God spoke in the past. Through the Scriptures, God is still speaking today. 

We have seen that God speaks to humans in human language which he expects them to 
understand. God claims authority over all the nations of the earth, and wants to reach all of those nations 


with his message, which is recorded in his inspired Word, the Bible. The transfer of his inspired Word to 
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new cultures often requires translation, and the resulting translations can be authoritative even if fallible. 
Consequently, we can see that God’s message should be translated into the modern languages of Africa, 
to provide the African nations also with the opportunity to respond to God’s revelation of himself in the 
Scriptures. 

We saw that, in the past, God communicated with the Israelites in ways contextualized for them, 
using a language, genre, medium, and cultural context familiar to them, and explaining unfamiliar 
background information. In order for God’s Word to effectively communicate to Africans today, 


translators need to consider these same five modes of contextualization. 


Language 

As we saw above, Christianity assumes that God’s Word can be translated into any human 
language. This includes the languages of Africa. The world’s first Bible translation, the Septuagint, was 
translated in Africa (in Alexandria, Egypt), although it was translated into a European language (Greek). 
Several other early Bible translations into African languages followed, including those in Sahidic and 
Bushairic Coptic of Egypt (4th C AD), and into the Ethiopian language of Ge’ez (5-6th C AD). 

Scripture translation into African languages shows that “God was not disdainful of Africans as to 
be incommunicable in their languages”’.*’ Bible translation into African languages “imbued African 
cultures with eternal significance”.*! It also showed that it was not the missionary that brought God to 
Africa; God was present there already.” 

When translating the OT, it is interesting to consider the linguistic relationship between Hebrew 


and some African languages. Zogbo states, 
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Some may find it surprising that Hebrew, belonging to the Semitic branch of Afro-Asiatic, is 
actually related to many African languages including Amharic (Ethiopia), Arabic (Northern 
Africa), Hausa (Chad, Burkina Faso, Nigeria, etc.), along with many other languages spoken in 
the Sahel region (Touareg, Tamshegq, etc.). Thus, from a purely structural point of view, there 
may be points of resemblance between the Hebrew text and renderings in some African 
languages.” 


She goes on to mention several of these structural similarities between Hebrew and these African 
languages, such as the use of the infinitive construct plus a conjugated form for emphasis, the “son of 
man” construction for identification, and poetic devices such as parallelism, rhetorical questions, and 
refrains.” 

Even African languages which are not in the Afro-Asiatic language family can show similarities 
to Hebrew. Victor Zinkuratire, a Hebrew professor in Eastern Africa, has discovered the importance of 
using his students’ African languages in teaching Hebrew: 

The English language, which we use as the medium of teaching (Hebrew), is very different 

both from Hebrew and from Bantu languages. Many times there were cases where students 

found a Hebrew grammatical or syntactical feature rather strange and difficult to understand. 

But frequently we discovered that many of these peculiar features in Hebrew seemed difficult 

only because we were comparing them with English grammar and syntax. When we tried to 

compare them with some Bantu languages we were often amazed to discover that what had 

seemed so strange, when seen from the English speaker’s point of view, was perfectly normal 

to speakers of Bantu languages.”° 
Specifically, Zinkuratire noted that Hebrew verbal constructions such as the intensive (Piel) and causative 
(Hiphil) often had counterparts in the local African languages. In addition, African languages often use 
redundant spatial pronouns like the Hebrew, and may have special verb tenses for carrying the backbone 
of a narrative text, like the Hebrew does.” 


This similarity between African languages and Hebrew is not only useful for teaching Hebrew to 


Africans, but also for OT translation into African languages. Zinkuratire recommends that African 
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translators consider the Hebrew structures first, and then think of how to directly translate those into the 
structures of their African language. For example, the intensive (Piel) or iterative (Hithpael) verb tenses 
could be translated directly into an equivalent verb tense in the translator’s African language.” “The 
translator will sometimes be surprised to discover that it is so much easier to translate straight from the 


Hebrew into a Bantu language without going through a European language.”** 


Genre 


Many cultures in Africa have a rich oral heritage of their own. This oral heritage often includes 
the following genres: genealogy, history, real-life stories, fables, proverbs, riddles, songs and poems. The 
Bible is also full of different genres, as we noted above. But do all of these genres appeal equally to the 
African mindset? Schaaf mentions the genre preferences of a wise old African man: 


The letters of Paul have little to say to him. They are too abstract; he does not hear them 
speaking about people of flesh and blood who have their own personal names. Christ, the 
caring God in human form, does speak to him; so do the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles. 
He feels at home with people of flesh and blood, who experience and do things: people like 
Peter, John the Baptist and Zacchaeus. He is fascinated by the Old Testament stories about the 
patriarchs and Moses and David. In the Bible’s Book of Proverbs, he discovers proverbs like 
his own. Parables make him think of his own fables with a moral. He experiences in his own 
life the Psalmists’ wrestling with God in joy and sorrow, in need and liberation.” 


In Africa, effective pastors tell stories, rather than providing a close exegesis of an abstract 
passage.'” Africans use “song (i.e., poetry) to criticize religious and political leaders, to denounce 
immoral social practices, to recount history, and to give warnings for the future”.!°! This means that the 
content of the prophets (criticism) and their form (poetry) match easily for many African cultures. 

In fact, many of the genres of the OT are familiar in African culture. The narratives of the NT are 


exciting and appreciated too, as is the practical advice of the Pastoral Epistles. It is possible, however, that 
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the abstract Greek reasoning employed by Paul in some of his letters may not resonate well in Africa. 
Why, then, do some Bible translation agencies have a policy that gives the NT preferential treatment? 
“Especially in Africa, why not begin with the OT, where there are so many points of similarity and 
possibilities for “building bridges’ leading to the good news?”!” Churches need the whole of the Word of 
God for evangelism and for the discipleship of their believers.'°? Consequently, in Africa, the translation 


of the OT should have a privileged place, because of the appeal of the OT genres to African cultures. 


Medium 


There are many practical challenges which prevent Africans from having access to the Scriptures. 
Some African languages do not have a written form developed; others have a writing system, but no 
translated Scripture. Even in those languages for which Scriptures are available, many people cannot read; 
low literacy rates are common throughout the region. There are few publication facilities, book transport 
is often challenging, and civil unrest and war can make Bible translation and distribution difficult. !% 

These challenges are not new in the history of the Christian church. Similar literacy and 
publication challenges were faced in Europe in the Middle Ages, and in many other continents even 
today. Over the centuries, Christian artists often moved the Scriptures from their written form “to icon, 
mosaic, stained glass, and painting, as well as to highly illuminated written and printed texts. For their 
part, preachers have turned printed texts into homilies and pulpit sermons whose oral and illustrative 
nature explicates difficult biblical passages, making them culturally accessible to church laity.” !° 
Similarly, in Africa today, oral and visual media can serve the church, in addition to traditional written 


media. 
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Many cultures in Africa are still primarily oral, rather than written. People listen to traditional 
storytellers rather than reading books. They swap stories and riddles in friendly competition. Disputes are 
aired publically, and are often resolved by the elders using traditional proverbs and fables which point out 
troublesome behavior in an indirect and humorous way. In cultures like these, oral Scriptures can be very 
effective. The oral form could be a direct reading of the Scripture, a dramatized version of Scripture 
stories, or a series of chronological Bible stories. These oral Scriptures could be made available on radio, 
hand-cranked or solar-powered speaker systems, on cassette tape, CDs, SD cards, or smartphones. “In 
oral cultures, programs involving hearing may be more effective (and often more economical) than 
reading.” !° 

Oral media that involve both hearing and seeing may be even more effective. These media could 
include films in the local language, smartphone apps that show pictures with an accompanying audio 
track, or an app in which oral Scripture is paired with a written version of the text which highlights the 
words being spoken. 

Finally, in Africa today, as around the world and through the centuries, music is an important tool 
for teaching and memorizing the Scriptures. In formulating a Christian music tradition, evidently it is 
important not only to translate the words of Scripture, but also to develop a rhythmic and melodic style 
that grows out of and appeals to the local culture.!°’ Then Scripture songs may be memorable and 


effective. 


Cultural Context 
The Scriptures include many things that either currently exist in Africa, or existed in the recent 


past. For example, the Word speaks of kingship and slavery, polygamy, '®’ barrenness and divorce, clans 
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and marriage between close relatives, agricultural life (planting, hoeing, reaping, gleaning, threshing), and 
pastoral life (sheep and goats, donkeys, camels, drought, wells, and nomadic travels). 

Beyond the similar environmental characteristics, however, there are also worldview similarities. 
These include: the importance of community, a group (rather than individual) consciousness, honor and 
shame, purity and impurity, and the role of blood (animal sacrifice) in atonement.'® In addition, African 
worldviews tend to be all-inclusive; they tend to see “work and religion, life and thought, feasting and 
fasting as parts of a single whole”.!!° 


Insofar as the NT reflects a Greek world, it is foreign to Africans. The Greek separation of 
body and spirit, being and action, faith and action is strange to them. In the Jewish world, the 
world of the OT, Africans feel at home. Partly, but not only, because the pastoral peoples of 
Africa still have the same problems as Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in finding water or a tomb. 
Not just because they recognize stories about presents, dowries and polygamy, or about the 
fertility gods, the Baalim, on the high places. Not even because of the land of milk and honey, 
or because of great droughts which are seen as punishments. Africans recognize themselves in 
the Old Testament’s whole way of thinking, because it is all-inclusive. |"! 


In Africa, limiting Bible translation to the New Testament is risky, because Africans might only 
meet a Greek-worldview, representing a spiritualized Christ. However, Old Testament translation allows 
an encounter with God’s Word which helps Africans Christians retain their holistic body and spirit 
worldview. '!* 

“African Bible translators can profit from such similarities in worldview as they seek to 
communicate effectively the meaning of Scripture’’,'!> but there is a large challenge — the challenge of 
translating words. Words do not mean the same things in different cultures, because different cultures 


have different ways of dividing up ideas, of creating cultural categories.''* Words that seem like they 
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should be adequate translations of one another often carry different connotations.!!> For example, African 
cultures often have extensive vocabularies for spirit beings. “The challenge is for mother tongue 
translators and exegetes to understand their own cultural systems and then systematically search for words 
and expressions that can appropriately express biblical notions.”!!° How do the words of their own culture 
‘map’ to the words of the OT and NT cultures? 

Some Bible translations have avoided using the local words for spirits or deities, thinking that the 
correspondence between the biblical terms and the local terms was not close or accurate enough. In these 
cases, translators used a foreign vocabulary to refer to spirits beings, or created new words in the 
language. According to the research of Harriet Hill, if a foreign or created word was used in translation, 
the traditional categories of the spiritual world were not brought into the biblical context, and local 
Christians were left confused about how to integrate their Christian faith into the issues of daily life!” 
which, in their worldview, were strongly influenced by the spirit world. However, if the traditional local 
words for the spirit world were used in Bible translation, then local Christians could see how their 
traditional spiritual worldview is impacted by their Christian faith. In addition, over time, traditional 
worldviews were altered by their contact with the Scriptures to become more biblical.!!* “Rather than 
polluting Scripture, Scripture has purified the traditional categories and redeemed them. In this way, 
translated Scripture has converted not only individuals but also cultural categories and world views. To 


have had this effect, it was imperative that local terms be used.”!'® 
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Relevant Background Information 

When communicating, a speaker says less than what he means. He counts on his listeners to 
supply additional information from knowledge that they share with the speaker. !?° This shared context can 
include cultural, geographical, or historical knowledge, or knowledge of shared acquaintances. This 
shared knowledge makes it possible for the listeners to understand the full meaning of the speaker. 

When the Bible is translated into African languages, the writer’s written words are transmitted. 
However, today’s readers no longer have a shared context with a writer from several millennia ago. The 
readers’ culture, geographical location, history, experiences and acquaintances do not intersect with those 
of the writer. This means that some of the writer’s meaning, the context he counted on his audience to fill 
in, is not always understood. Consequently, “the presence of an idiomatic, even eloquent, translation is no 
guarantee that people will correctly understand the biblical text that they are reading or hearing”. !! 

To make a Bible translation more comprehensible to African readers today, “it is necessary for 
mother tongue translators, knowing the background and knowledge of their audience, to carefully 
communicate the information that their hearers need in order to correctly interpret the Scriptures”. !*? For 
the OT, the additional information required could include information on the history of ancient Israel, the 
cultural customs of the time, the geography and politics of the Ancient Near East, and descriptions or 
images of religious cultic items. The contextual information provided should be relevant — it should build 


a bridge between what the readers already know and what is unknown to them in the Scripture text.!” 
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Results of Bible Translation in Africa 

In the last two centuries, the Bible has been translated into many African languages. In some 
countries, Bible translation had an impact on national politics. African Christians read their Bibles and 
learned “what the Bible says about salvation and liberation, exodus and deliverance, justice and 
oppression”. !*4 When they applied this to the political life of their nations, African Christians often led the 
way in “the growth of political consciousness and national aspirations and in the struggle for 
independence”. '?5 Even today, post-independence, African Christian voices often remind political leaders 
about issues of justice, representation, and economic benefit for all. 

The impact of Bible translation on Africa has, however, been even more notable in the church. 
Christianity is a universal religion, “infinitely culturally translatable”.'?° The vernacular Scriptures in 
African languages, recognized as an authoritative equivalent of the original source documents, shows that 
the Christian faith is translatable across cultures. '?’ 

The translation process itself has several benefits for the African church. The process of 
translation trains local people in biblical knowledge as they work as exegetes, translators, testers, and 
reviewers. Once the translation is completed, these people remain as resource persons for the local 
church. “For example, competent translators, with or without some additional advanced education, are 
often good candidates to enter the teaching ministry as instructors at theological colleges and seminaries, 
while reviewers and other project activists are well prepared to serve as congregational educators on 


various teaching levels — for men, women, youth, and children.” !”8 
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But even more importantly, Bible translation contributes to the indigenization of the African 
church. “Whenever Western missionaries or a missionary society made the Scriptures available to an 
African people in that people’s language, they weakened, by the same token, whatever Western bias 
might have characterized their presentation and prescription of the gospel.”!”? In churches that retained 
their ties with western church denominations, the local language Scriptures gave African pastors and 
church leaders “‘an independent yardstick by which to test, and sometimes to reject, what Western 
missionaries taught and practiced”.'*° Those same vernacular Scriptures also served as a “basis for 
developing new, indigenous forms of Christianity”?! which sometimes gave rise to African Independent 
Churches. 

There is hope that future Bible translations in Africa will involve less dependence on the West. 
First of all, more Africans are now highly trained in biblical studies, interpretation, and translation. This 
means that “today Africans, rather than missionaries from the West, are assessing translation needs, 
making difficult exegetical decisions and finding appropriate translation solutions in their own mother 
tongues”’.!*? In addition, as the similarities between Hebrew and African languages are recognized, this 
could “encourage African Old Testament scholars to examine the potential of using mainly African Bible 
translations (instead of European ones) in conjunction with the Hebrew (and Greek) Bible... this might 
prove to be one promising route towards a genuine African biblical exegesis that will facilitate a more 


contextualized interpretation of the Bible for Africans.” !? 
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CHAPTER 3 
LITERATURE REVIEW 


In many Bible translation projects in Africa, translators rely heavily on European-language 
versions, such as English or French, as source texts. This over-reliance on foreign-language translations 
may happen because many translators are not well trained in the original biblical languages. For this 
research, I wanted to consider the following questions: Could a better knowledge of the original source 
languages help African Bible translators translate with less reliance on western-language Bible 
translations? If translators are less dependent on western-language Bible translations, could they produce 
a translation with a hermeneutic that is more African and less western? What kind of training would help 
African translators value their own languages and cultures more and regard the former colonial language 
less? 

In order to research these questions, I read many books and journal articles and grouped them into 
the following domain areas: 

e Postcolonial Criticism and the Bible — postcolonial criticism of the impact of the Bible on African 
cultures 
e African Culture and African Theology — the relationship between Christian theology and 
traditional African culture and religion 
e Bible Translation in Africa 
o Bible Translation Theory — best practices for Bible translation in Africa 
o Bible Translation Practice — creative Bible translation solutions for African languages 
o Training Bible Translators — proposed methods of training African Bible translators 
o Training Translators in Biblical Languages — contextualizing the training of African 


Bible translators in Hebrew and Greek 
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This research has revealed much creative work being done by African theologians, professors, 
and translators, as well as by others invested in Africa. Old ways of thinking, training, and translating are 
being reconsidered and new ways are being proposed. African languages and cultures are receiving more 
of the respect and careful consideration that they are due. God’s presence in Africa, now and in the past, 


is being recognized and celebrated! 


Postcolonial Criticism and the Bible 


In his books The Bible and the Third World' and Postcolonial Criticism and Biblical 
Interpretation”, R.S. Sugirtharajah considers the impact of the Bible during three eras — Precolonial, 
Colonial, and Postcolonial. In the precolonial era, the Bible was a marginal text. Even in Europe, people’s 
faith was built on faith practices such as mass, confession, and pilgrimage, rather than on biblical texts. 
Most people did not own a Bible nor could they read it; their contact with the Bible was through oral 
transmission. Missionaries to countries such as India or China discovered rich cultures with ancient 
written texts and long religious traditions. People believed “in the grandeur of their culture and the 
superiority of their way of life”.? Missions, therefore, introduced the Bible as one sacred book among 
many.’ Missionary translations recognized the high status of the local language and traditions, and tried to 
work with Indian and Chinese vocabulary to creatively present the gospel. Many of these were 
“transcreations”, such as the Jesus-Messiah Sutra which gave some of the basic tenets of Christianity in 


the form of a Buddhist Sutra.° 
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That openness and humility changed during the colonial era, an era characterized by the 
“aggressive ethnocentric imposition of one’s culture upon the ‘other’”.° Sugirtharajah rejects the idea that 
the efforts of missionaries to reach native peoples in their own languages was a compassionate and 
benevolent act. Instead, he considers colonial Bible translations a domestication of languages intended to 
mold the thinking of indigenous peoples into new Christian thought patterns.’ In addition, missionaries 
and colonists found the profusion of languages a block to the advancement of the gospel. Their approach 
was to try to standardize and unify the languages. European countries had eliminated many of their local 
dialects through language standardization, and some mission societies hoped to apply this process to 
Africa as well. For example, the Bible Society proposed producing gospels in several local languages. 
Over time, they hoped that neighboring languages would begin to merge into a common tongue used by 
all. Then a Union version of the Scriptures could be produced that would replace the earlier dialectal 
translations.* The Swahili Union version was produced to ultimately bind the whole of British East 
Africa. Similarly, the Bible Society unified Lingala, the language of the Congo basin. Sugirtharajah also 
mentions a colonial preference for Roman script, especially in the complex world of India. This made it 
easier for Europeans to learn Indian vernaculars, to teach English to Indian youth, and to tame unruly 
languages “so that they could serve the interests of the colonial project’’.’ 

In the postcolonial era, there has been a move toward the indigenization of biblical interpretation; 
Sugirtharajah calls this ‘vernacular hermeneutics’. The goal is to recover the value of cultures that had 
been degraded by colonial narratives and removed from mainstream biblical scholarship. “Vernacular 
hermeneutics tries to erase the painful memory of this degradation and effacement and to make a fresh 


start by returning to one’s roots.” !° Vernacular interpretations try to overcome the cultural distance of the 
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biblical texts by making links with the reader’s own culture. Sugirtharajah proposes that there are three 
modes of vernacular reading: conceptual correspondences, narrativel enrichments, and performantial 
parallels. '' These methods seek parallels between the biblical texts and local texts and concepts. For 
example, the South African categories of first wife/favorite wife/wife’s helper can help a reader 
understand relationships between Leah, Rachel, Bilhah and Zilpah. The Tanzanian parable of The Two 
Brothers is similar to the Prodigal Son, but brings out additional themes of community and unity. And the 
African concept of the trickster as someone who lacks power and thereby uses deceit casts new light on 
the deceit of the Hebrew midwives or Rachel hiding the family gods. Vernacular hermeneutics has 
enabled Christians to more clearly communicate to their own people and “it has also helped to reverse the 
missionary condemnation of indigenous cultures”"’ by recognizing the religious truths present in these 
cultures even before the introduction of Christianity. 

Mario Aguilar, in “Postcolonial African Theology in Kabasele Lumbala’,'’ begins with a 
reminder of the attitude with which colonizers approached Africa. Colonialism was a science of ordering, 
a way of filling in the map and categorizing the diversity of peoples and languages. The colonial powers 
claimed territories to put them under the monarchial order and then ordered those colonies through 
Christian faith and European education. They taught European and Christian history but no African 
history because they assumed, and taught, that Africa had no history, no theology, no understanding of 
God prior to colonial contact. This was, of course, a fallacy. Christianity had existed in North Africa long 
before (Tertullian, Augustine!) and in Ethiopia throughout the centuries. But history is “a discourse of 


power’; '4 those in power get to define history. The first task, therefore, “of a postcolonial independent 
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Africa was a much-needed re-construction of an African history”.!° After independence, African 
theologians introduced disorder into theology. They raised questions and questioned assumptions because 
it was clear to them “that the methodologies of ordering used within colonialism had failed to understand 
the foundations of African societies”.!® They recognized that “all theology is culturally and socially 
positioned”; '’ no theology is universal. They recognized that God was active in Africa before 
missionaries arrived, that Africa had a cultural and theological history, and they began to consider the ties 
between the African past and Christianity. Some theologians, including Frangois Kabasele Lumbala, a 
Catholic priest from the DRC, reflected on how to provide “symbols within the Catholic liturgy that can 
express the presence of Christ for Africans, as understood by Africans themselves”.'® He helped design 
liturgies that included more communal participation, since African religions are not individual but 
communal. Participation is physical, because in the African mindset, body and soul are not divided and 
both must participate in worship. Worshippers “become participants by using their bodies, by effecting 
gestures, by exchanging gifts, by dancing, by clapping, by adorning themselves with colors and 
substances, by allowing God to speak through signs, symbols, actions, and bodies in community”.!’ This 
creativity in worship is a contrast to colonial worship in which the body was trained and subdued because 
“orderly bodies were closer to holiness’’.”° 

Gerald West of South Africa offers the article “Indigenous Exegesis: Exploring the Interface 


between Missionary Methods and the Rhetorical Rhythms of Africa — Locating Local Reading 
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Resources in the Academy”.’! In it, he proposes that ordinary readers affect African biblical scholarship 
in several ways. Some researchers feel the Bible was written by the poor for the poor. Consequently, “the 
ordinary reader can enable biblical scholars to see something they might have missed concerning what the 
text historically meant’’.”” In addition, ordinary readers sometimes do critical exegesis of the biblical text. 
In southern Africa, in some contexts, this exegetical method is communal and cyclical. In the context of 
worship, a text is read and then becomes the property of those present, who are free to stand up and 
expound upon it. This is “a communal and participatory mode of interpretation through the use of songs, 
dramatised narration and repetition”; in effect, it is a local form of exegesis of the text. 

The article by Lazare Rukundwa of the DRC, called “Postcolonial Theory as a Hermeneutical 
Tool for Biblical Reading” does not offer a lot of new analysis. However, he provides a strong 
challenge to those who dominate biblical hermeneutics, who feel that biblical meaning can only be 
discovered in western cities. He suggests that this is a form of triangular hermeneutics, in which the Bible 
provides the text, the western theologian produces the hermeneutics, and the rest of the world reads and 
digests what has been produced. “This triangular hermeneutics... needs to be reviewed in the postcolonial 
process. The idea is not to destroy the hermeneutical tools produced by Western theologians, but to 
recognise the hermeneutical principles that respond to the needs” of different areas of the world.” This is 
an important critique to keep in mind in the era of the Gateway Languages strategy, which proposes that 
all languages of the world can be reached by starting with English biblical resources, which can then be 


translated into the major languages of the world. This presupposes that English Bible resources hold all 
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the valid biblical insights necessary to bless every culture, an obvious fallacy. Instead of translating the 
West’s documents, “African perspectives and contexts must stimulate exegetes to formulate questions 
that are relevant to their own situations”.”° If exegesis is to be contextualized to the African context, an 
ideological break with the West must take place. 

In 1999, Musa W. Dube of Botswana wrote “Consuming a Cultural Time Bomb: Translating 
Badimo into ‘Demons’ in the Setswana Bible”.”’ In this article, she explains her discovery that the 1908 
Bible in the Setswana language (a revision of the earlier Moffat Bible of 1857) translated the word 
‘demons’ with the local equivalent Badimo. However, she contends, Badimo are not evil spirits (for which 
there is a separate word in Setswana) but they are the family ancestors, “sacred personalities who are 
mediators between God and the living in Setswana cultures. They consist of dead members of the society 
and very old members of the family who are attributed divine status and sacred roles. Badimo hold the 
welfare of their survivors at heart, both at individual and community level. They bless the living and 
make sure that they are well provided for and successful in their plans. They also punish those who 
neglect their social responsibilities and taboos.”** Since they can do both good and harm, it is unfair to 
equate them with evil spirits. 

Dube contends that this translation was not an innocent error or a cultural misunderstanding, but 
that it was an intentional ‘cultural time bomb’, designed to shatter the center of the Setswana worldview. 
Like Sugirtharajah, she feels that colonial-era translations intended to re-mold local worldviews and ways 
of thinking into new Christian patterns. “The translation is a minefield planted in the Setswana cultural 
spaces, warning every Motswana Christian believer and reader of the Bible to stay away from the 


dangerous and deadly beliefs of Setswana. It marks boundaries and designates the Setswana cultures as a 
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‘dangerous, devil and death zone’, to be avoided at all costs.””? She found, however, that among the 
African Independent Churches (AICs), the Bible had not in fact served to warn people away from their 
ancestors or their culture. Instead, AIC leaders use the Setswana Bible to divine, to seek out the causes of 
community problems as well as their solutions. They do this by letting the seeker open the Bible to a 
random passage, and then the AIC leader interprets whatever passage the book opened to. Dube is excited 
about this resistant response to colonization. She says that through this interpretative process, AIC readers 
have “resurrected Badimo from the colonial grave site where they were buried; they detonated the 
minefields planted in their world views and reclaimed their cultural worlds as life-affirming places”’.*° 
After her 1999 Cultural Time Bomb article, Musa Dube remained involved in the postcolonial 
assessment of African-language Bibles translated during the colonial era and afterwards. In 2012, she 
wrote “The Scramble for Africa as the Biblical Scramble for Africa: Postcolonial Perspectives”’*! as 
the introduction to a larger book, Postcolonial Perspectives in African Biblical Interpretations.” She 
speaks harshly of colonization as a gang rape, in which a crowd of European nations descended on Africa 
without allowing her the option to refuse. Biblical interpretation in Africa cannot be separated from 
Africa’s political and economic history. The goal of the larger book is “to critically examine the 
interaction of biblical texts with African people and their cultures, within the postcolonial framework”’.*? 


Of particular interest to my research is section 3 called Colonized Bibles: Re-Reading the Colonial Bible 
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and Constructing Decolonizing Translation Practices. Four authors who contributed to this section are 
considered, below. 

Gosnell Yorke, a UBS translation consultant in Africa, looks at the process of Bible translation 
and the power structures involved in his article “Bible Translation in Africa: An Afrocentric 
Interrogation of the Task” .** Because much of the money for translation comes from outside the 
continent, international translation organizations control the translation theories used and tend to prioritize 
the source languages over the receptor languages. Yorke calls for an Afrocentric focus in Bible 
translation. He explains that “there seems to be a need for a greater ‘frontshifting’ of things African than 
that which we find in Bibles currently available in the various African languages... Typically, such 
African translations are done under the lexical and hermeneutical influence of various Western 
versions.”*> He focuses on ways in which the Bible could be more African-centered. In addition, Yorke 
points out power imbalances in the Bible translation process. He notes that western Bible translation 
organizations often show resistance to loss of control and consequently use policies of “gate-keeping’ to 
resist these changes. Yorke presses for additional African biblical scholars, linguists and translators, so 
that more of the administration and policy making in Bible translation falls in African hands. He notes 
that in order to do this, more of the funding for Bible translation needs to be African based. The continent 
is politically independent but is “still held captive by various and varied factors and forces not the least of 
which include the ideological stranglehold and hermeneutical hegemony still enjoyed by the powerful 
West — a stranglehold and a hegemony which we still find expressing themselves in the realm of Bible 


translation in terms of both product and process”’.*° 
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In his article “The Politics of Bible Translation in Africa: The Case of Igbo Catholic Bible’,*’ 
Ernest Ezeogu comments on challenges for modern Bible translation projects. In particular, “due to a lack 
of biblical scholars, contemporary translations that depend on English biblical translations, instead of 
Greek and Hebrew, end up importing embedded Western cultural assumptions”.** One such cultural 
assumption, often made by western translators, is that biblical cultures and people were closely related to 
western cultures, ie. white. Ezeogu calls this a “black-denying attitude”.*? And this attitude is often 
transferred into African-language Bibles if the translators or exegetes are western, or if the African 
translators and exegetes refer to colonial-language Bibles (English, French) as source texts for their 
translation. Using colonial-language Bibles as source texts creates other problems as well, such as the 
translation of the second person pronoun ‘you’. Hebrew and Greek, as well as many African languages, 
have distinct grammatical forms for the second person singular and plural pronouns. English has lost this 
distinction, thereby creating a potential for error when translators are translating from an English Bible. 
Ezeogu therefore promotes the use of Hebrew and Greek as the source texts for African translations, to 
minimize the potential both for translation error and for a western racial bias. 

Elelwani Farisani, in his article “Ideology, History, and Translation Theories: A Critical 
Analysis of the Tshivenda Bible Translation of 1 Kings 21:1-16”,*° suggests points of growth for 
African biblical scholarship. Like Yorke, he says that theories of translation claiming to protect the 
faithfulness of the source text are actually ‘gate-keeping’ colonizing practices, and he proposes that new 
theories of translation be developed which respect both the source and receptor languages. He also notes 


the need to have more African Bible scholars, who instead of studying more European languages should 
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be studying African ones. Instead of European languages, “African biblical students should be able to 
choose two African languages that were first used to translate the Bible in their regions. This shift will not 
only serve well in the re-reading of colonial Bibles, it will also build a significant profile of scholars who 
are equipped to assist with current biblical translations and revisions in their countries.”*! This is a key 
point to bear in mind when planning courses for African Bible scholars and translators. Farisani also 
mentions a very helpful reading approach called ‘the comparative approach’, promoted by Marylin 
Gaddis-Rose. This approach proposes a ‘stereoscopic reading’*” using the original text and at least one 
translation, to gain a better comprehension of the text. 

In his article “The Shona Bible and the Politics of Bible Translation”, Lovemore Togarasei 
claims that the Shona Bible, as well as other African Bibles, was a translation of other translations, 
especially English ones.** Like Ezeogu, Togarasei points out that African languages and cultures are often 
closer to biblical languages and cultures than western ones. Consequently, he argues that basing an 
African translation on a European version was likely to produce “more translational difficulties and 
distortions than would result by working from the original source texts’”.** But the issue is not just one of 
translation accuracy. Similar to Ezeogu, he mentions that translating from western-language Bibles 
introduces both translation inaccuracies and western racial bias. He notes that missionaries often felt that 
“salvation was only possible if they (the Africans) renounced their past... This involved a wholesale 
transformation of African ways of life for Africanness or blackness was, to the Europeans, a symbol of 


evil”.*° This pre-existing negative attitude toward African culture resulted in racial distortions of the Bible 
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in translation. Like Dube and Farisani, he proposes that African Bibles translated during the colonial era 
need to be critiqued and revised by Africans scholars. 

Edouard Kitoko Nsiku offers the article “The Lack and Weakness of African and Africanist 
Exegetes: Crisis in Biblical Translation”.*’ His article addresses two groups of exegetes — Africans and 
‘Africanists’, that is, foreign exegetes working in, but not from, Africa. He addresses the Africanists first 
and reminds them that they lack crucial knowledge of African culture, especially in the areas of local 
philosophy, science, and religion. This prevents them from accomplishing “their task as efficient 
interpreters and Bible translation consultants”.*® He points out several African-language translations 
which contain verses translated “without the consent of the African biblical scholars of the villages”.” In 
these cases, Africanists imposed their comprehension on local people, by claiming a better knowledge of 
the biblical languages and, in some cases, a more academic knowledge of the local language. Kitoko 
suggests that “Africanists do not have to relinquish their role as translators, but have to assume a new role 
as collaborators and not leaders of Bible interpretation and translation in Africa”.*° As for African 
exegetes, Kitoko says it is important for them to clarify their cultural (not national) identity. Schooling 
can be a good thing, but much schooling is based on a western model. “It is urgent to send back the 
African exegetes to their villages after having received their formal training from modern schools.”>! This 
is because the exegete needs to be a person embedded in the community, “and has to remain with his/her 
people in order to produce a good interpretation and translation of the Bible” in the local language. He 


concludes that both African and Africanist exegetes need to balance university knowledge with 
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knowledge received from the village, and need to leverage both forms of knowledge in the process of 


Bible translation. *? 


These articles, although critical of the process and results of Bible translation in Africa in the 
past, hold out hope for more acculturated Bible translations in the future. They propose that adapted Bible 
translations may be produced in Africa when Africans are more firmly in charge of the Bible translation 
process, African culture and languages are fully respected and accurately represented, and Africans apply 
their own cultural knowledge in formulating questions, searching for biblical answers, and creating their 


own adapted biblical hermeneutic without having one imposed on them by the West. 


African Culture and African Theology 


Justin Ukpong, in “The Emergence of African Theologies”,* offers an excellent overview of 
the early development of African theology. He outlines three kinds of African theology — African 
inculturation theology, South African black theology, and African liberation theology. He defines African 
inculturation theology as “‘an attempt to give African expression to the Christian faith within a theological 
framework. It involves a conscious engagement of European Christian thinking and African religious 
thought in serious dialogue for the purpose of integrating Christianity into the life and culture of African 
people.”** South African black theology relates the gospel to the segregation and oppression of black 
people in South Africa under apartheid. African liberation theology relates the gospel to the context of 


poverty and political powerlessness that is widespread throughout Africa. 
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Ukpong also lists factors contributing to the emergence of these African theologies. First of all, 
he points out the cultural factor. As mentioned by Dube and Togarasei, early European communicators of 
the gospel were generally suspicious of African culture. They successfully integrated some local religious 
elements, such as the local name for God, but rejected other cultural elements. This created tension for 
Africans who became Christians. Ukpong also mentions the historical factor; Christian history is full of 
inculturation efforts as Christianity spread across cultural barriers. One of the earliest attempts at 
inculturation is the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 15) at which the apostles decided that “unnecessary Jewish 
cultural burdens were not to be placed on the Gentile converts”.*° Two others factors that contributed to 
the development of African theologies were socio-political independence, in which a sense of value for 
the indigenous culture was reborn, and theological developments such as Vatican II (which encouraged 
lay involvement, religious pluralism, and creative Christian expression) and the rise of the African 
Independent Churches. 

Ukpong defines the aims of African inculturation theology: “to work towards creating a synthesis 
between Christianity and African culture and religion, to present Christianity in a way congenial to the 
African’s view of reality, and to integrate Christianity into his world view. The final goal is to help the 
African live out Christianity authentically within his cultural milieu.”*” Ukpong classes some attempts at 
inculturation as Adaptation in which the structure, format, and questions of western theology and church 
practice are retained but adapted to local realities. He classes other attempts as Radical Inculturation in 
which theological structures are rearranged to suit local patterns, African questions are asked, and the 
experimental spirit of early Christianity is recaptured. 

Biblical Revelation and African Beliefs* is a systematic book in which different authors 


consider traditional African beliefs (God, Spirits, Priesthood, Sacrifice, Man, Ethics, Eschatology), their 
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relationship to Christian theology, and how African religious concepts might serve the African church. 
Kwesi Dickson, a Ghanaian theologian, and Paul Ellingworth, a UBS Bible translation consultant, 
compiled this book following the All African Conference of Churches consultation of African theologians 
in Ibadan, Nigeria in Jan 1966. Only three articles from this fine book will be considered here — the 
introduction and an article on God, both by the Nigerian E. Bolaji Idowu, and an article on spirits by 
Stephen N. Ezeanya. 

Idowu’s “Introduction” to this book asks some very pertinent questions: “There is no doubt 
that the urgent predicament of the Church in Africa today is that of the apparent foreignness of 
Christianity... By a miscarriage of purpose, the Church has succeeded in preaching to, and in teaching, 
Africans about a strange God whom they have somehow come to identify as the God of the white man. 
But what has happened to the God as known to their forbears — the God who is the foundation of their 
traditional beliefs? He remains still with them. And so we have left them with two Gods in their hands 
and thus made of them people of ambivalent spiritual lives. This... results in a very dangerous kind of 
polytheism.”°° Idowu asks us to remember that God is, and has been, at work in every culture of the 
world. When carrying the Good News to a new culture, missionaries must be alert to what that culture has 
already grasped about God. In the case of African traditional religions, we must ask ourselves if the God 
of the NT is the same as the God of Creation acknowledged by Africans. If the NT God is different from 
the Creator God, then Christianity has no direct tie with traditional African religions. However, if the God 
of Creation is the same as the God of the NT, then Christianity has a pre-existing bridge in Africa that it 
can build on. In the past, African peoples were taught to despise their own traditions and cultures and 
were told that “foreign ideas and cultures were the only way to human dignity”.°! Idowu suggests that 


instead of despising their traditions, Africans should see how they correlate with Christianity. In a 
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definition similar to that of Ukpong,” he defines the task of African theology as discovering how to 
communicate the Christian faith in ways that address African cultures in order to bring answers “to the 
spiritual yearnings in the hearts of Africans”. 

In the chapter entitled simply “God”, Idowu continues his exploration of the ties between 
African traditional religions and Christianity. First, he reminds us that Christianity teaches that God the 
Creator reveals himself to different peoples; why should it be surprising that they have a concept of God? 
General revelation is the theological underpinning which allows the acceptance of aspects of African 
religion. Nor is it a surprise that the ideas of God perceived through general revelation are incomplete and 
inaccurate, as mentioned in Rom 1:21. “It is because of the very weakness of our perception that God in 
His infinite love and mercy caused the Word to become flesh and pitch His tent among us.” With those 
caveats, Idowu goes on to consider how the Creator God has been understood by many African cultures. 
First of all, God is real. Doctrinal ideas about him may not be well established, but his character and 
power can be seen through his principal name, praise-names, and titles. For example, the Igbo of Nigeria 
call God Chukwu, which means “the Immense, Overflowing Source of Being”.® God is perceived as 
unique, surpassing all, not comparable to anything else. Because of this, he is not represented in statues or 
images; to what could he be compared? In addition, the Universe is under God’s control. He created it, he 
is omnipotent, and he is the judge, dispensing reward and punishment. Finally, God is universal. He is 
over the whole earth, he created all things, and he is the God of all humankind. Does this not give 


Christian messengers a good place to start? 
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The final article I read in this book is called “God, Spirits, and the Spirit World” by Stephen N. 
Ezeanya.®’ Writing from a Catholic perspective, Ezeanya cites principles of adaptation laid out by the 
Catholic Church. For example, he cites an Encyclical Letter written by Pope Pius XII in June 1951: “The 
Church from the beginning up to our own time has followed this wise practice: let not the Gospel on 
being introduced into any new land destroy or extinguish whatever its people possess that is naturally 
good, just or beautiful. For the Church when she calls people to a higher culture and a better way of life, 
under the inspiration of the Christian religion, does not act like one who recklessly cuts down and uproots 
a thriving forest. No, she grafts a good scion upon the wild stock that it may bear a crop of more delicious 
fruit.” 

Following this principle, Ezeanya first investigates African traditional religions to see what they 
believe about the spirit world. Most African cultures recognize 4 kinds of spiritual beings: the Supreme 
God, many lesser spirits, ancestor spirits, and evil spirits. The lesser spirits have authority over certain 
domains granted to them by God. They have human-like limitations and emotions (hunger, anger, 
jealousy, revenge). Consequently, people try to stay on good terms with them. If individuals transgress 
against the spirits, they bring illness and trouble on themselves and their communities. Spiritual 
practitioners help resolve the root cause in the spiritual world and ease the troubles through offerings. 
According to Ezeanya, ancestor spirits are counted among the good spirits. This agrees with Dube’s 
analysis of her culture, but is at odds with Zogbo’s analysis of Godié culture in which ancestor spirits are 
believed to seek vengeance. 

Ezeanya then considers how these traditional African ideas about the spirit world can be adapted 
to Christianity. Like Idowu, he proposes that the local name for the Creator God be applied to the God of 
the Bible. As for the lesser spirits, he proposes that they be identified with angels. I wonder if the match is 


sound, however, given the emotional, often negative, behavior attributed to these spirits and the damage 
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they can create in human lives. Finally, he proposes that the “ancestral cult prepares the ground for the 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints”. Dube” would find this a better association than that of 
associating the ancestors with evil spirits. 

The book African Theology En Route”! is a collection of papers from the Pan-African 
Conference of Third World Theologians, held in December 1977 in Accra, Ghana. It offers perspectives 
on African theology, and considers how African traditional religious practices relate to Christian theology 
and to Christian church practices in Africa. From this excellent, but now dated, book I will consider four 
articles. 

John Mbiti, a theologian from Kenya, is considered by Ukpong (1984) and Mojola (2014) to be 
one of the founding fathers of African Theology. In this article, called “The Biblical Basis for Present 
Trends in African Theology”, ” he considers ways Africans do theology and the topics they theologize 
about. He notes that although some theology is written, many people in Sub-Saharan Africa hear the Bible 
read to them and reflect on it orally (song, sermon, teaching, prayer) or symbolically (art, drama, ritual, 
dance, symbols). Unfortunately, much of the oral and symbolic theologizing does not get recorded in any 
way. In written theology, African Christians consider many areas. They study biblical history proper (OT, 
NT, Israel, eschatology) but also the continuity between African religious beliefs and the Bible. Africans 
write commentaries and devotional literature, many of which interpret the Bible through African realities. 
Thousands of Africans preach and although most of this oral interpretation of the Bible has not been 
written down, there have been a few studies of topics typically preached on (sin, creation, God’s 


attributes, God’s love and grace) and typical texts (Aladura Nigerian churches, for example, favor the 
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books of James and Leviticus). Mbiti concludes by considering three ways people respond to African 
religious influences. “A few feel that African religiosity is demonic and should not be allowed to enter the 
life of the Christians or the church. Some regard African religion as having prepared the ground for the 
ready and rapid acceptance of the Christian faith. Some wish to revive and retain African religion in place 
of any other religion.””? Most of the articles in this literature review neither demonize African religion nor 
put it on a pedestal, but rather take the middle ground of looking for points of continuity between 
traditional religion and Christianity. 

Another notable African theologian, Kwesi Dickson of Ghana, considers the “Continuity and 
Discontinuity between the OT and African Life and Thought’.” He begins his article by considering 
people throughout Christian history who have rejected the OT as being unworthy of the God of the NT; 
his list includes Marcion, Schleiermacher, and von Harnack. They reject the idea that the OT is essential 
to “the story of God in human history”’.” In Africa, however, the OT is embraced rather than avoided. 

Dickson lists three ways in which the OT shows a continuity with African life and thought. The 
first is a theological continuity. Although the OT is a Hebrew book about the Israelite people, it is also a 
universal book. It reveals a God who rules the whole world, who reached out to include pagans who 
worship him (Melchizedek, Rahab), and who informed his prophets of his intention to bless nations 
outside of Israel. 

Secondly, there is a certain religious and cultural continuity between OT culture and African 
culture. Although some scholars attributed this to direct contact or movement of peoples (see Mojola 
2014), Dickson feels this similarity springs up independently. Some of the many cultural similarities 
between the OT and Africa include: observance of ritual regulations, a holistic view of religion that 


encompasses all of life, the concept of time, sacrifice to the deity of the land, the hereafter, Levirate 
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marriage, the tie between sin and sickness, and the power of a curse. Dickson considers two similarities in 
more detail — a theology of nature, in which sacred places are associated with God’s power although God 
is not part of nature, and a sense of community, in which the basic group of belonging is the clan-family. 

Finally, Dickson considers hermeneutical continuity between the OT and Africa. Although 
recognizing the Hebrew nature of the OT and the fact that it must be studied in light of its original 
context, he also reminds us that every interpreter comes to the text with their own questions and 
presuppositions. “This mode of interpreting the OT, approaching it with questions and problems relating 
to one’s own time, brings African interpreters face to face with Christian theology; they are forced to 
measure the answers they find against the teaching of Christ.””° Isn’t this the task of theology in any 
culture? 

One of the few women in the early generation of African theologians, Mercy Oduyoye writes on 
“The Value of African Religious Beliefs and Practices for Christian Theology”.” She begins by 
identifying a problem felt by African Christians. “It is now accepted by most African Christians that it is 
time to study the religion of our forebears. This has arisen out of the recognition of the poverty of the 
liturgy and theology emanating from European and American Christianity. They do not touch the African 
soul at its depths.”’”’ Given this serious indictment of Christianity in Africa, she then lists 10 African 
beliefs or practices and considers how they could revitalize Christian expression in Africa. For example, 
the African belief that God created the world and then left humans in charge as stewards could aid 
Christian reflection on ecological problems facing Africa today. The African belief in the continuity of 
community, from ancestor to the living to the unborn, impacts views of land rights: land is held 


communally, not just for the living but also for future community members. African religion respects the 
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wholeness of the person; spiritual as well as physical needs must be considered in seeking healing. Would 
this not be a helpful corrective to the western division of a human into body, soul, and spirit? Oduyoye 
carries on, considering African views of rulers, covenant, evil, reconciliation, rites of passage, and 
liturgical practices; in each case, she points out the distinctive contribution African thought can make to 
Christian theology. She has a complaint, too, not heard in the articles written by men. She notes that 
African women sacrifice for the good of their community, serving as positive models. However, she 
continues, “I have difficulty in understanding why it is the prerogative of only one sex to sacrifice for the 
well-being of the community”! She concludes by noting that African theology “is an attempt to ensure 
that the African spirit revolutionizes Christianity to the benefit of all who adhere to it”.®° African 
traditional beliefs can enrich the Christian church not only in Africa, but elsewhere too. 

Appiah-Kubi presents an article called “Indigenous African Christian Churches: Signs of 
Authenticity”.*' In it, he considers the characteristics of African Indigenous Churches (AIC), churches 
formed without a relationship to a western denomination or mission. These churches tend to have 
emotional, charismatic worship with much emphasis on the supernatural powers given by the Holy Spirit, 
including the gift of healing. “The Indigenous African churches, through careful and concrete adaptation 
of certain cultural elements into their worship, have made Christianity real and meaningful to their 
African adherents.”** For example, they hold a naming ceremony for babies that mimics a traditional 
naming ceremony. Their marriage ceremonies incorporate local symbols such as banana plants (fertility), 
salt (benefit to society), and honey (sweet marriage) rather than white wedding dresses and gold wedding 
rings. And their worship uses African instruments including drums, which were often excluded in 


missionary churches. 
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There are many reasons that some Africans prefer AIC churches to mission-derived ones. 
According to Appiah-Kubi, people come because they are spiritually hungry. They are seeking a church 
that provides spiritual answers to life’s practical challenges — illness, poverty, relational challenges, and 
evil spirits. The AIC churches “offer the essential spiritual resources to help them achieve a satisfactory 
life’s destiny... This includes wealth, children, and freedom from the fear of evil powers and 
witchcraft.”*? But people especially come for healing. In the West, healing is generally viewed as a 
secular domain handled by medical professionals. In the holistic African view of life, however, religion is 
concerned with the health and fertility of people, land, and animals. Consequently, they expect their 
spiritual practitioners to have an impact on their physical health. The AICs fulfill this need. “Another 
important area of attraction is the importance these churches place on veneration of ancestors, who are 
said to be the custodians of law, morality, and ethical order.”** In contrast, some mission churches 
overlook local ancestors and then ask Africans to venerate European saints! 

In 1990, UBS published a book called Bridging the Gap: African Traditional Religion and 
Bible Translation.® One of the editors, Ernst Wendland, opens the book with an anthropological analysis 
of African religions in general, called “Traditional Central African Religion Today: A Sociocultural 
Approach.”®° Wendland begins by reminding us that in Africa, religion is not compartmentalized; it 
permeates the whole of life. Each individual is in relationship with humans (split into relatives and non- 
relatives), superhuman beings (Supreme being, ancestors, spirits), and subhuman beings (animals). Each 
culture has symbols that represent ideas in that culture, such as an owl indicating a witch’s spell. These 
symbol systems are culture specific. Across different cultures, the same symbol may correspond (for 


example, both Christians and the Chewa of Zambia understand baptism as a ritual of rebirth or initiation) 
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but more often symbol sets clash across cultures. For example, the Lord’s Supper is understood by 
Christians as participation in a salvific act (or remembrance). But for the Chewa, only the one eating (ie. 
the witch) receives power and the person that the witch eats can certainly not be a savior! This raises a 
problem for communicating the Christian message in Bible translation, preaching, or evangelism. How 
can symbols and concepts encoded for the biblical culture be transmitted to a significantly different 
culture? Four case studies that follow Wendland’s article attempt to address this question for four specific 
African cultures. Three are reviewed here. 

Aloo Mojola, a UBS translation consultant in Kenya, considers “The Traditional Religious 
Universe of the Luo of Kenya’”.*’ First he lists the elements of the spiritual world of the Luo — the 
supreme God, natural spirits, animal spirits, and ancestral spirits. He notes two kinds of powerbrokers 
who help individuals interact with the spiritual world: the medicine man who uses medicines and spells to 
help bring balance and healing, and spirit manipulators who can use their spiritual power for good or for 
evil. He points out the failure of western institutions to take into account the Luo culture, specifically 
mentioning churches and hospitals, which tend to reject the local view that illness has a spiritual cause. 
Christian churches in Kenya have different approaches to the traditional conceptions of the spiritual 
world. Some churches have rejected traditional beliefs as being evil and demonic. Some Pentecostal or 
Charismatic churches have accepted the whole local cosmology which, in some cases, has led to a Christ- 
less syncretism. In others, the church appreciates and appropriates Christ’s power over spiritual forces. “It 
should be borne in mind that African worldviews are in fact closer to the biblical world view than the 
contemporary Western secularized one which informs much of modern Western theology.”®* However, 
the African worldview can still have mismatches with biblical teaching, especially in symbols and 
images. Mojola raises the important question of how to translate the word ‘spirits’ in the NT. “Are the 


biblical demons or spirits which Jesus cast out, or which got into pigs, the same demons or spirits as the 
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Luo spirits, either spirits of ancestors or other natural phenomena?”’® If the local word for ‘spirits’ is used 
to translate ‘evil spirit’, does that demonize the spiritual world-view of the entire local culture? 
Unfortunately, Mojola raises these questions but does not clearly answer them. For that, we must look at 
Zogbo’s case study. 

Lynell Zogbo, a UBS translation consultant in Cote d’ Ivoire, offers an article on “The Religious 
World of the Godié with a view to Bible Translation.”” Like the Luo, the Godié have a view of the 
spiritual world that includes God, natural spirits, the spirits of the dead, and human beings. When 
comparing the Godié world to the biblical world, there are a number of similarities, such as: sacrifices, the 
power of the oral word for blessing and cursing, the concept of the name as an expression of greatness, 
demon possession, and messages ‘from beyond’. The Godié concept of the Supreme God (Laagu) is 
similar to the biblical God (omnipotent, creator and sustainer, judge, separate from all he created) but has 
some important differences. Laagu can play tricks on people and can lie. He has a wife and children. He 
maintains a psychological distance between himself and his creation. “But this distance between Laagu 
and man should not keep us from using the name Laagu for God... The best solution... has been to accept 
that the traditional notion of God does not coincide exactly with the biblical perspective and usage, but to 
hope that through the translation itself the real nature of this Laagu, who is so distant and impersonal, will 
eventually be known.”*! Like Ezeanya” and Hill’, Zogbo feels that an exact match of concepts is not 


required for Bible translation, since the Bible itself provides context to explain the term. 
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Next, Zogbo considers the translation of words for ‘spirit’ into the Godié language. “It is perhaps 
surprising that translating the Greek words for ‘spirit’ would be so difficult in a culture where the 
supernatural invades everyday life so frequently. The difficulty lies, not in the lack of terms, but in the 
mismatch between the spirit world as it is known in the Bible and the spirit world of Godié culture.” The 
Godié word z/i means a spirit, good or evil, that is a supernatural being dwelling in a physical place in the 
world. It is possible to modify with word z/i and say evil z/i. “But before accepting such a term, we must 
pose a very important question: in adopting such a translation, are we zeroing in on a basic fear of the 
Godié, and thus through the Bible narrative showing how Jesus has power over these beings? Or, are we 
inadvertently confirming the world-view of the Godié?”®> For the term Holy Spirit, the translation team 
rejected the term z/i since a z/i can be bad. Instead they used the term ‘soul’ and modified it with God’s 
name, so the Holy Spirit is the ‘soul of Laagu’. Zogbo points out the danger of talking about the spirit of a 
human, such as ‘the spirit of Elijah’ which came on John the Baptist. To a Godié, this would imply that 
John was possessed by Elijah’s dead ancestor spirit! Translation requires careful reflection on the local 
culture to see how well it does or does not correspond with the biblical culture. 

Philip Noss offers an interesting reflection on tradition and translation in “Wooden Spears and 
Broken Pottery: Symbols of Gbaya Faith” .°* The Gbaya people of Cameroon believe in a distant 
creator God, and in spirits of the land. The Gbaya pray to the land spirits when establishing a new village, 
or before or after a hunt. The rite to the land spirit was communal, led by a priest from the clan that 
founded the village. Reconciliation had to be carried out in the village before the spirit could be 
approached. Once ready, the priest led the community in a procession to a natural object (tree, rock) near 
the village; everyone brought gifts for the spirit and ritual symbols related to their role (wooden spears, 


potsherds, eggs). The priest blew an antelope horn and prayed a prayer of both thanksgiving and entreaty. 
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This rite offers many parallels with biblical practices. “That God’s children should have built an altar for 
thanksgiving on crossing the Jordan, that they should have worshipped at the Sacred Oak of Mamre or 
sacrificed at the ‘high places’, would have been quite in keeping with the Gbaya understanding of their 
responsibility to remember the spirit of the land.”®’ Early missionaries and translators rejected all ties with 
the Gbaya past. In translation, they preferred words borrowed from Islam or from French. Specifically, 
the traditional way of saying “praying to the spirits’ was the verb ‘to speak’. But the church has used the 
word ‘to beg’. Begging is negative in this society; why not use the more intimate word? In addition, 
formerly the Old and New Testaments were called by Arabic loan words. Recently, the Gbaya word 
‘drinking blood’ has been used, a reference to making a covenant by mixing and sharing a few drops of 
blood. Noss mentions that recent Gbaya translators have extensively used Gbaya vocabulary, instead of 
borrowed terms, but he does not mention the impact on the Gbaya community. Has their comprehension 
and acceptance of the Christian message improved as the vocabulary has become more local? It would be 
interesting to know. 

Andrew Walls, a Scottish church historian and former missionary to Sierra Leone, wrote the book 
The Missionary Movement in Christian History.”* When Walls first came to Sierra Leone to teach 
church history to Africans, he realized that he was living in a Christian community that was addressing 
the same cultural question addressed by the 2nd century Greek church — how did their new faith relate to 
their past? “In order to explain to the Greek world who Christ is and what he did and does, a new 
conceptual vocabulary had to be constructed. Elements of vocabulary already existing in that world had to 
be commandeered and turned towards Christ.”*? Walls contends that this process of crossing cultural 
boundaries is productive for the Gospel; it asks new questions, restates Christian concepts, and deepens 


our understanding of the faith. When the Gospel crossed the boundary from Jews to Greeks, “the process 
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was hugely enriching; it proved to be a discovery of the Christ. As Paul and his fellow missionaries 
explain and translate the significance of the Christ in a world that is Gentile and Hellenistic, that 
significance is seen to be greater than anyone had realized before”! — that is, they now saw Jesus not just 
as Messiah but as Lord. 

Walls states that every time missions carries faith into a new culture, the process reveals new 
aspects of the glory of God. Theology is not a stagnant set of concepts; it is an active process which has a 
different agenda in each culture. After colonialism, the first item on the African theological agenda was, 
“What is my relation as an African Christian to Africa’s past?”’!°! Walls draws a parallel between the 
work of African theologians today and the work of Clement and Justin Martyr in the 2nd century. In both 
contexts, theologians struggle to connect the concepts and vocabulary of their past with their new 
Christian faith. 

As he looks back across Christian history, Walls feels that several times the gospel was 
transmitted across a cultural boundary just before it weakened and disappeared from the previous culture; 
he cites the Jewish transmission to the Greeks (just before Jerusalem fell), and Greek/Roman transmission 
to barbarians (just before Rome fell). He believes that mission to the Global South exported the faith 
outside of Europe just before it receded among European peoples. “Once again, Christianity has been 
saved for the world by its diffusion across cultural lines.” ! This transmission of the Christian message is 
based on the adaptation of the faith, in language and in culture, to the new environment. “The great Act 
on which Christian faith rests, the Word becoming flesh and pitching tent among us, is itself an act of 
translation.”'> Walls’ book is a very engaging reflection on the process of cultural change in the 
transmission of the Gospel through the centuries. It has many more insights than those I have cited here, 


and deserves to be read and pondered on extensively. 
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In 2000, Ghanaian theologian Kwame Bediako wrote Jesus and the Gospel in Africa.‘“ Bediako 
notes that in the history of Christianity, it has not been primarily people from the world’s ‘major’ 
religions (Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism) who have converted to Christianity. Instead it is mostly people 
from primal religious traditions “who have found their spiritual home in the Christian faith”.!°° These 
primal religions have a ‘special relationship’ with Christianity!”° that makes conversion across cultures 
more likely. Like his mentor Walls, Bediako notes that the early church grappled with shifting the gospel 
from the Jewish into the Hellenistic world. “As bearers of the Gospel they had to express it within the 
framework of Hellenistic culture; they preserved the usable elements of that culture and left aside what 
was without value.”'”’ For example, Greek Christians incorporated the titles of Logos and Kyrios from 
Greek philosophy and applied them to Christ.'°’ Clement of Alexandria tested Greek philosophical tenets. 
Those that approximated Christian theology were incorporated into the Gospel because, he reasoned, if 
they resembled the Gospel it was either because they were borrowed from the Scriptures or were a direct 
revelation from God into their tradition. 

The kind of cultural adaptation that the Greek Church fathers carried out has been the study of 
African theologians over the past few decades. What elements of African’s pre-Christian past can be 
incorporated into the Christian Church in Africa? Academic theologians and average Africans have all 
been working on this question and have reached some interesting answers. Bediako gives a “theological 
appraisal of the prayers and songs of one such African Christian, an illiterate midwife named Afua Kua. 
Her images of Jesus create a new Christology in an African context. Jesus is ‘the grinding stone’, ‘the lion 


of the grasslands’, ‘the Big Tree’, ‘the Great Doctor’. The cross is a fishing net with which men are 
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caught. Jesus is present in nature and at birth. He gives food. The sun and moon are his robe. These are 
images derived from nature, from the daily struggle for life, from the fight against powers of darkness.”!” 
Indigenization happened because “the relatively early possession of mother-tongue Scriptures meant that 
many Africans gained access to the original sources of Christian revelation as mediated through African 
traditional religious terminology and ideas’’.!'° Bible translation into African languages weakened western 
bias in the presentation of the gospel and allowed “a deep and authentic dialogue between the Gospel and 
African tradition, authentic in so far as it would take place, not in the terms of a foreign language or of an 
alien culture, but in the categories of local languages, idioms and world-views”.!" 

Like Oduyoye, Bediako feels that African theology not only benefits the gospel’s adaptation to 
Africa, but also benefits the wider world. “Questions about human identity, community, ecological 
balance and justice, questions whose answers are sought by western theologians, are being solved in 
Africa in a way that would be difficult in the West at the present time.”!!? Bediako himself, through this 
book, his other writings, and his teaching in Ghana, made significant contributions to the development of 
African theology for the good of Africa and the wider Christian community. 

The “deep and authentic dialogue between the Gospel and African tradition” proposed by 


Bediako is being carried out by a number of African authors around the continent. In “Biblical Exegesis 
in an African Pluralistic Context: Some Reflections”,!'? John D.K. Ekem studies the word OWS asham 
‘guilt offering’ and considers its translation into the Abura-Mfantse language of Ghana. He notes that this 


ethnic group has a legend about a person named Egya Ahor, who offered himself as a willing sacrifice to 


save his people from famine and epidemic. His blood, mixed with water, was sprinkled on them all for 
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their healing and protection. It also brought peace between them and the deities they worshipped. '!* He 
compares this to the Suffering Servant of Isa 53 and notes several points of convergence, such as 
voluntary self-giving and the idea of replacement (substitution) on behalf of the group. He also notes 
some divergences such as the fact that Egya Ahor is not depicted as an innocent sufferer, unlike the 
Suffering Servant, and the fact that “there is no allusion to divine initiative in this legend” as, he proposes, 
there is in the Hebrew text of Isa 53.10b.!!5 Ekem is not suggesting that this legend is a presentation of the 
Christian message, nor is he equating Egya Ahor with the Suffering Servant. He is, however, pointing out 
similarities that can be useful in explaining the Gospel to this people group. In particular, this legend 
provides the local language word ahyenanmuadze, a sacrificial victim which is substituted in place of a 
group. This word is a good candidate for use in the Isa 53 passage and can help promote a dialogue 
between the Bible and the local culture. As Ekem points out, dialogue is fostered by the process of local- 
language translation; “vernacular translations of the Bible in Africa can best serve this purpose of 
unearthing the mutual challenges existing between the biblical and African world-views”.!'® 

In “The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil: An African Reading of Genesis 2-3”, !"” 
Sammy Githuku reads the biblical text “in the light of possible African... parallels’”.''* He finds an 
African parallel in the creation story of the Agikuyu people of Mt. Kenya in which the first ancestor 
(Gikuyu) was given a beautiful land filled with fig trees (Mukuyu or Mugumo trees). Some of these trees 
were dedicated to God, thereby becoming a sacred tree called muti wa Ngai ‘the tree of God’. No one was 
allowed to cut down one of these sacred trees, nor even break off a branch, eat a fruit from it, or clear the 


area around it. Each sacred tree was also a refuge site, where someone who had committed a crime 
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meriting death could come.'!!? He would then be asked to leave the country, but would not be executed. 
Githuku also points out two idioms in Agikuyu which he finds helpful in interpreting the biblical story. 
For example, a mature adult, who knows right from wrong, is said to be one ‘who can discern that which 
is edible or not’, a phrase very similar to having “the knowledge of good and evil” in Gen 2-3. He also 
points out that when guilt and shame are exposed, it is said that one has ‘stripped them naked’; saving 
face is called ‘covering nakedness’. !”° 

Githuku then points out the parallels between this Agikuyu legend and Gen 2-3. The tree in the 
Garden of Eden is a sacred tree. By taking something from this tree of God, “Adam and Eve are 
encroaching on the divine right”.'*' They are stripped naked by their guilt and shame and hide in the bush 
under the tree. This entitles them to amnesty rather than the death penalty; God consequently exiles them 
outside of Eden. This is a good example of the dialogue Bediako called for, in which “the categories of 
local languages, idioms and world-views”’'” are used to help in the interpretation of the Bible. This gives 
the whole Christian community greater insight into God and his Scriptures. 

Sixteen years after he first outlined “The Emergence of African Theologies”, Justin Ukpong 
provided an update in his article “Developments in Biblical Interpretation in Africa: Historical and 
Hermeneutical Directions” .'?> Whereas his earlier article (1984) divided African Theology into three 
kinds (inculturation, black theology, and liberation), his more recent article (2000) considered three time 
periods in the development of biblical interpretation in Africa. 

The first period, called Phase I (1930s-70s) used the comparative method to show the continuity 


and discontinuity of African traditional religions and the Bible. A number of the authors considered above 
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(Dickson, Mbiti, Idowu) used this method. The result was the recognition that African traditional 
religions served as a good preparation for the gospel. Although Ukpong faults the comparative method for 
not drawing hermeneutic conclusions and for not considering issues of poverty and justice, this method is 
still useful in Bible translation, especially when looking for good local vocabulary to translate the 
religious and cultural practices of the OT. 

Phase II (1970s-90s) focused on inculturation theology. Instead of merely comparing traditional 
religion with the Bible, these evaluative studies looked to African culture as an indispensable resource for 
framing a Christianity that made sense in Africa. This created bridges for evangelism, such as presenting 
Jesus as the Great Ancestor or Christus Victor — the conqueror of evil spirits which are greatly feared by 
Africans. But it also gave fresh insights into the meaning of the Scriptures because the text was 
approached from an African perspective. This period also saw the rise of ‘Africa-in-the-Bible’ studies, 
which identified the presence of African peoples in the Bible and sought to correct negative 
interpretations of some biblical texts concerning Africa (eg. the curse of Ham). Black theology, feminist 
theology, and other liberation theologies also got underway at this time. 

Phase III (since the 1990s) moved the inculturation and liberations studies of Phase II into new 
areas. Theologians, such as Gerald West, began to study the role of ordinary African readers and to 
recognize their biblical interpretations as valid since “there is no one absolute meaning of a text to be 
recovered through historical analysis alone”.!** This allows the Bible to be interpreted through the grid of 
the African socio-cultural context. “African questions are now being put to the bible and African 


resources are being used in answering them.” !*5 
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Aloo Mojola is a UBS translation consultant in East Africa. In his article “The Old Testament or 
Hebrew Bible in Africa”,'!*° he reminds us that few Africans can read the OT in Hebrew, and so 
knowledge of the OT is mediated through translations, either in African languages or in foreign ones 
(English, French). Most African translations produced the NT first and then the OT, often much later. The 
translated Bible had several important impacts. First, “As long as the Bible remained in the hands of the 
missionaries, it was possible for the missionaries to retain their control and authority in matters of faith 
and practice... The translation of the Bible into the vernacular changed all that.”!?’ Local Africans could 
now check the missionary message from the vernacular scriptures, changing the balance of authority and 
control in the church. 

Secondly, the Bible in African languages gave rise to non-western readings of the Bible. This 
bore fruit, in particular, in the rise of the African Instituted Churches (AICs) who developed a non- 
western Christianity. These churches incorporated African realities such as “ancestors, divination, 
traditional medicine and healing, polygyny and traditional leadership”. '?8 Early on, people observed 
similarities between African cultures and OT culture, and some authors posited that Africans were 
descended from Israel. Without going that far, Mojola notes that parts of Africa are geographically 
contiguous with the Ancient Near East, African countries are mentioned in the Bible (Egypt, Kush- 
Ethiopia), and the Afro-Asiatic language family includes both languages of North and East Africa and 
also Hebrew. 

Finally, Mojola considers the outlook for academic studies of the OT in Africa. He mentions 
theologians Kwesi Dickson (Ghana), John Mbiti (Kenya), and Immanuel Idowu (Nigeria). He notes that 
unlike early Bible translations in Africa, many translations are now carried out by Africans. However, in 


some areas there continues to be a lack of well-trained theologians and biblical scholars to do this work. 
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He recommends that the African church prioritize training, especially training in biblical source 
languages. “If these biblical languages were to be taught in an African language, or better still, in one’s 
mother tongue, so much the better!”!”° This is a topic taken up by Zinkuratire, Miller-Naudé, and others 
below. Finally, Mojola reminds us that the study of the OT in Africa will open up new non-western 


interpretations and insights that can strengthen both OT scholarship and African Christianity. 


These resources show that over the past several decades, African theologians, Bible scholars, and 
Bible translators have all been carefully reflecting on the relationship between Africa’s traditional 
religions and the Bible. The contextualization of the Gospel, which happened multiple times in the past as 
the Bible was introduced into different regions of the world, is a process actively continuing in Africa. 
Creative thinking is applying African ideas and concepts to the vocabulary used in the translation of the 
Bible, the interpretation of Scripture texts, and the adaptation of church ritual and tradition for the local 


African context. 


Bible Translation in Africa 


Bible Translation Theory 

Aloo Mojola, UBS translation consultant in East Africa, presents the article “Bible Translation 
in Africa. What Implications does the new UBS Perspective have for Africa? An overview in the 
light of the emerging new UBS translation initiative”.'°° Mojola first considers the critical importance 
of Bible translation. “Translators are usually the first theologians in any language or community. They 


have to grapple with all the complex problems arising out of the need to express the ancient and eternal 
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message of the Bible in their own language. They face the challenge of how to translate biblical concepts, 
ideas, practices, festivals, rituals, spiritual beings, cultural artifacts, metaphors, beliefs.” '?' He calls 
translators ‘pioneers’ who are setting out the limits of vocabulary that will be used in local church liturgy, 
in evangelism, and in theological discussions. They lay “the foundations for the language of the 
church”! 

Mojola then looks at shifts in Bible translation over the past few decades. He notes shifts in the 
role national translators tend to hold in translation projects. At first, they were just language helpers to a 
missionary, and then they became text assistants to a missionary translator. In recent years, nationals have 
often become the main translators but receive help from missionary exegetes and consultants. However, 
many nationals are now the main exegete-translators for their own language projects, getting technical 
help from others but making the final decisions themselves. This has become possible because of 
increased training in the biblical source languages. Mojola notes that most existing translations in Africa 
were not translated from the Hebrew or Greek but from colonial-language translations. Like Loba-Mkole, 
Aroga Bessong, Kompaoré and Warren below, Mojola reminds us that “there is no doubt that working 
directly from the Hebrew or Greek texts into the African languages and cultures is preferable to getting 
what the Hebrew or Greek texts say via the secondary medium of English, French, German or any other 
secondary texts... The closeness of African languages and cultures to... the world of ancient Israel or 
early Christianity makes direct mediation the preferred option in translation. Going via a third language 


and culture such as the Indo-European English or French introduces problems and elements that may not 
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be present in the original texts.” !°? He also, like Zinkuratire!*4 and Zogbo!**, points out that a number of 
African languages are in the same language family as Hebrew and consequently share some similarities. 

Finally, Mojola writes about shifts in theoretical approaches in translation. From an original one- 
theory approach based on Nida and Taber’s dynamic translation model, UBS now views translation from 
a multitude of perspectives — cultural, postcolonial, ideological, liturgical, etc. A wider variety of 
approaches and tools are consequently used to produce a variety of Scripture products for various 
audiences. Mojola welcomes this diversity as an opportunity to glean insights from many different 
sources. 

Jean-Claude Loba-Mkole, a UBS translation consultant from the DRC, wrote the article “Let’s 
Translate the Scripture from the Best Sources”. '*° First, he considers what translation is. “Translation 
is not a one-way process; it is an intercultural phenomenon which achieves its mediation through 
negotiations between the stakeholders (human, textual, and divine).”!°7 Whereas many consider 
translation a negotiation between two different cultures, Loba-Mkole mentions three — “original biblical 
cultures, church cultures, and contemporary cultures”.'38 He considers the history of Bible translation in 
ancient times and in the more recent UBS era, and he mentions that successful translations were based on 
the best source texts and were translated by translators who had been selected by the highest authorities in 


the local faith community, who had mastered both the source and target languages, and who worked in 
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conducive conditions. '*? Next he considers the modern approach of using computer-aided adaptations 
(such as CARLA or Adapt-It) to produce new translations. He accepts that such an approach might be 
useful for an adaptation, such as a revision of Bible in the same language, or the development of a 
children’s Bible. But he does not consider these approaches appropriate for new translations. His reason is 
that when another Bible (whether African or non-African) is used as the basis for a new translation, 
“translators and target readers — whether they like it or not — are mentally forced to internalize and 
communicate foreign meanings that might be relevant to the contexts of those who produced them but not 
necessarily to the intended contexts’.!*° If western Bibles are used as the source text for the new 
translation, this imports a “great deal of colonialism, which the current theological trends in Africa would 
hardly tolerate”.'*! Consequently, his plea is for Scripture to be translated from the best source texts — 
those in the original languages. 

Dieudonné Aroga Bessong, a UBS translation consultant in Cameroon, presents a new practical 
approach to translation in the article “A Tripolar Approach to Bible Translation”’.!* In this article, he 
critiques the former base-model approach, an approach intended to help translators with little knowledge 
of biblical languages. A translator would compare a quite literal base translation with a more dynamic 
model translation. The translator would note differences between them, see how the model translation 
solved translation challenges existing in the base text, and then decide if a similar solution could be 
applied in their own local-language translation. However, Aroga Bessong notes that the translation 
challenges identified in the base text may not have been a problem in the original source text. Perhaps it 


was just a problem in the 3 language — the language of the base text! 
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Aroga Bessong suggests that, with more translators trained today in biblical languages and 
improved resources available, a tripolar approach would be much better. In the tripolar approach, three 
texts are considered — an interlinear of the original source text, a base translation, and a model translation. 
One of the problems with the base-model approach was that the base text rarely “accurately mirrors the 
constructions and literal meaning of the underlying Biblical languages” !*? as it was supposed to. Even a 
literal translation is still a translation! Word order is changed and translation principles applied with the 
goal of clearly transmitting the message in that 3 language. With an interlinear, the grammar and literal 
meaning of the original source text are more clear even though there is still some interpretation of the 
original text. “An interlinear version is but a tool, the real benefit of which entails incorporating it within 
a set, as we are suggesting.” '“* By comparing the base and model translations with the interlinear, a 
translator can more clearly note translation challenges and can be inspired by solutions in any of these 
three versions (interlinear, base, model). 

Aroga Bessong then considers how the tripolar model can help solve five different types of 
translations challenges (register level, unknown ideas in target language, implicit and explicit 
information, figurative language, and other stylistic features). However, in his analysis, he includes more 
than just the three versions he proposes (interlinear, base, model). He considers the French interlinear in 
Paratext compared with the base translation TOB and the model translation Frangais Courant, but he also 
includes comparisons with other French versions (Nouvelle Bible Segond, Bible de Jérusalem, etc.). 
Consequently, his analysis in this article does not prove the viability of his proposed tripolar model, since 
he broadens the field to include many more than three translations. However, I do think his tripolar 
approach holds a lot of promise as a practical approach in translation for translators trained, but not fluent, 


in biblical languages. 
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Harriet Hill wrote The Bible at Cultural Crossroads'* to explain Relevance Theory and her 
research among the Adioukrou people of Cote d’Ivoire where she worked with SIL. She explains that 
texts do not hold all of the meaning that the communicator wants to relate. The communicator is assuming 
that the audience already knows some context with which they will reconstruct the intended meaning. “If 
people do not have access to the intended context, providing them with the biblical text alone is 
insufficient for successful communication.” !*° I found Hill’s matrix of context types very helpful as she 
lays out four kinds of context: 1. context that the communicator and audience think is shared and it truly 
is, 2. context that they share but the audience does not know is shared, 3. context that is not actually 
shared but the audience thinks it is, and 4. missing context that the audience does not know. Hill applies 
this to African culture, particularly to the spiritual worldview. She feels that the typical African spiritual 
worldview is actually very much like the worldview of 1 century Jews. Jews believed in God and Satan, 
but they also believed in spirit beings, just like many Africans do, and had religious specialists who used 
rituals and magic to manipulate the spiritual world. Consequently, much of the context for understanding 
the spiritual world of the NT is actually shared by the communicator (NT writers) and the African 
receivers and therefore falls in context type 2. But the African audience will not know that this worldview 
is shared unless their traditional local terms for spirit beings are used in the Bible translation. Some 
people feel that this use of local spiritual vocabulary in the local-language translation promotes 
syncretism. Hill’s research shows, however, that over time the local terms are filled out with biblical 
meaning. “Rather than polluting Scripture, Scripture has purified the traditional categories and redeemed 
them. In this way, translated Scripture has converted not only individuals but also cultural categories and 
worldviews. To have had this effect, it was imperative that local terms be used.”'4” She proposes that 


using local terms to help a culture rethink traditional concepts in biblical ways takes time, but it takes less 
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time and is more effective than integrating foreign terms. '4* Note that one must be very careful to be sure 
the local term and the biblical term are a good, even if not perfect, match. Otherwise, the translator is in 
danger of misrepresenting and misusing local concepts, as Dube indicated. !” 

From her vast experience, Lynell Zogbo, UBS translation consultant in Cote d’ Ivoire, offers a 
summary of “Issues in Bible Translation in Africa”. !°° She acknowledges challenges faced by those 
translating into African languages such as unfamiliar cultural objects and images (bears, grapes and wine, 
yokes) and major biblical concepts (justification, Holy Spirit, devil, grace, angel). However, she also 
points out advantages that African Bible translators have due to similar cultures and similar linguistics. 
Most African cultures are far more related to the cultures of the Bible than western cultures are. Kingship, 
polygamy, and slavery are still live concepts in Africa. “Like the cultures described in the Bible (esp. the 
OT), most African cultures are, by definition, community-based: honor and shame, hospitality, 
generosity, and the keeping of alliances are crucial parameters defining basic values.”!>! Views of purity 
and impurity, animal sacrifice, the role of priests, and the use of blood for atonement are found in many 
traditional African religions. “African Bible translators can profit from such similarities in worldview as 
they seek to communicate effectively the meaning of Scripture.” '*? In addition, Hebrew belongs to the 
Afro-Asiatic language family and is consequently directly related to many African languages. “Thus, 
from a purely structural point of view, there may be points of resemblance between the Hebrew text and 
renderings in some African languages.” !? She lists a few — the construct term ‘son of man’; constructions 
similar to the infinitive absolute; and the use of poetry and song as a genre for complaint, denunciation, 


and lamentation. Zogbo makes the encouraging assessment that “today Africans, rather than missionaries 
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from the West, are assessing translation needs, making difficult exegetical decisions and finding 
appropriate translation solutions in their own mother tongues”.'*4 But she notes that in order for this to 
continue, the African church needs to prioritize training for Bible translators in theology, biblical 


languages, linguistics, and Bible translation principles. 


These articles indicate that African languages and cultures have many similarities to Old 
Testament language and culture. African translators, who are now often trained in Hebrew, can benefit 
from these similarities to better understand their translation options. As they carefully consider the local 
vocabulary options available to them, translators are serving as theologians for their people group — 
connecting their cultural worldview with that of the Bible. Their careful analysis and reflection based on 
the original source language allows the resulting translation to avoid importing western colonial 


assumptions, which can occur when translating from western Bibles. 


Bible Translation Practice 

John David Kwamena Ekem, a well-known theologian and professor from Ghana, has researched 
some of the original Bible translation efforts into Ghanaian languages. One article considers “Jacobus 
Capitein’s Contribution to Mother Tongue Biblical Hermeneutics: A Case Study of his Translation 
of the Apostle’s Creed into Mfantse”.'*> Jacobus Capitein (1717-1747) was a mother-tongue speaker of 
Mfantse, a language of the (then) Gold Coast. A former slave, he became a chaplain and was sent to 
Holland for theological education. He studied Hebrew, Greek, and Latin and was baptized and ordained in 


the Dutch Reformed Church. When he returned to the Gold Coast, he “applied himself diligently to the 
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task of communicating the Christian faith in thought categories that could be easily understood by the 
local people”. !°° 

Capitein’s translation of the Apostle’s Creed shows some interesting translation choices. Instead 
of ‘Father Almighty’, a dominant term in a society abused by slavery, Capitein used a local word that 
refers to the family head, the one expected to see to the welfare of family members and to settle disputes. 
In translating ‘Holy Spirit’, he used a term related to the departed ancestors, who were responsible for 
good fortune, fertility, and protection from evil. “It would not be out of place to argue that Capitein is 
skillfully reinterpreting the Spirit’s role in this creed as ‘Revered Ancestor par excellence.’”!°’? Dube was 
affronted when the local language term for ‘ancestor’ was used to render ‘evil spirit’.!°* Here, Capitein 
leans the other way and uses the term ‘ancestor’ to translate “Holy Spirit’! At the end of the creed, to talk 
about the ‘life everlasting’, Capitein translated that God ‘will keep us well at all times’. Ekem says this is 
a restatement that would appeal to the holistic viewpoint of the Mfantse people; in their view, salvation is 
about experiencing material and spiritual well-being in this current life. “Capitein’s special rendition 
demonstrates an awareness of the local... context. This necessitates an intelligent re-packaging of 
concepts embedded in the creed for a more effective communication to his target audience.” *? 
Translation needs to take account of the local culture. A mother-tongue speaker is well-placed to have the 
knowledge necessary to make a translation that communicates effectively. 

Philip Noss and Peter Renju, both of UBS in East Africa, present the fascinating work of Julius 


Nyerere, former president of Tanzania, in the article “Mwalimu Nyerere Engages His People: 
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Scripture Translation in Swahili Verse”.!® After his retirement from the presidency, Nyerere decided 
to translate the Gospels and Acts into Kiswahili, but he chose to do it in a popular poetic form called 
tenzi. A tenzi is a narrative or didactic poem used to transfer serious and important information. Usually it 
has 4 lines per stanza, about 8 syllables per line, and word final rhyme in the pattern aaab, cccb, dddb, etc. 
In order to render the Gospels and Acts in fenzi poetry, “the poet-translator Nyerere found himself obliged 
to stretch the limits both of poetic form and of translation accuracy”.'*! He used stanzas of various line 
lengths and employed rhymed couplets in place of the traditional rhyme pattern. In addition, he played 
with the phonology of the words, sometimes dropping or adding a vowel or altering the word-final vowel 
for better rhyme. He also altered the syntax, allowing changes to the typical word order and some ellipsis. 
In addition, to reach the required number of lines, he often expanded the text by adding explanations, 
making explicit the implicit information, or constructing a parallel line not in the original. For the lexicon, 
he was blessed with the extensive vocabulary of Kiswahili which includes many words borrowed from 
Arabic. Nyerere used words traditionally from the Christian community, such as the Christian name of 
Jesus (Yesu), and also from traditional African religions, such as the name of God (Mungu) and evil 
spirits (pepo). However, he also drew heavily on Muslim Arabic borrowed words for the Holy Spirit 
(Roho), the devil (Shetani), the Gospels (Enjili), and praise names for God taken from the Muslim 99 
names (Jalali — Glorious One, Rahamani — Merciful One, Wadudu — Loving One). “The poet-translator 
employed religious vocabulary that was culturally familiar to his audience.”!® In addition, the poetic form 
creates an emotive impact and is a powerful memory aid. Nyerere’s poetic translation is an example of 
how a mother-tongue translator can use a local genre to creatively adapt the Scriptures to reach his 


people. 
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Ernst Wendland, UBS translation consultant in East Africa, is a prolific writer on issues of Bible 
translation and cultural adaptation. In his article “Yahweh — The Case for Chauta ‘Great-God-of-the- 
Bow’”,'® he considers how to translate YHWH into African languages. Most African languages have a 
general name for the Supreme Being, very equivalent to Elohim. However, the personal name YHWH can 
be a translation challenge. There are five possibilities typically used for this challenge — transliterate the 
name from Hebrew or from another known major language (eg. Yehova, Yawe), translate the word as 
‘Lord’ as the Septuagint did, translate the word as ‘Lord’ but use a typographical contrast (eg. LORD), 
translate the meaning of the name, or use an equivalent proper name for God from within the culture. 

For various reasons, the translation team for the Chewa language of East Africa rejected the first 
four options and decided to use a personal name for God from within the culture. They researched names 
for God in traditional texts and ethnographic studies, and also asked people to fill in this sentence — “our 
God named ... is worshipped by all Chewa people”.'™ Based on this research, they chose the name 
Chauta to be the translation for the proper name YHWH. Chauta means the ‘Great God of the bow’. The 
bow referred to could be either a hunting bow, giving the image of God as provider and defender, or it 
could be a rainbow, reminding people that God brings the life-giving rains. This name, previously used 
corporately when asking for help in a drought or other crisis, had favorable emotive connotations for most 
people and was connected to the ethnic group as a whole. As a result of this translation choice, Chewa 
people today realize “that the foreign deity Yehova (or Yawe) is really Chauta, the God they’ve always 
known and worshipped, and the God whom their ancestors also turned to for help in the day of 
trouble!”’'® Although this bold translation decision which makes use of the traditional culture could 


encourage syncretism, it could also draw many people to the God of the Bible. 
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Wendland also considers the local culture in his article “God as Respected ‘Elder’ or Close 
‘Friend’? Use of honorific versus familiar forms for the Deity”.'° Specifically, he considers the 
process of resolving the question of whether to use an honorific plural pronoun for God (favored by the 
Protestants) or the singular form of the pronoun (favored by the Catholics) in a particular East African 
language. To resolve the question, the translation consultant and team met with representatives of both 
parties. The first step was to agree that both solutions were acceptable. Then they agreed to research 
which option was the better compromise solution. They considered which pronoun would be less 
ambiguous and less likely to be confused with plural entities such as ancestral spirits, and which would 
lessen the overall length of the Bible. They also considered the question of consistency — if the word for 
God was given an honorific plural, would other spiritual words (YHWH, Elohim, Savior, Lord, Jesus, 
Holy Spirit) or religious heroes (prophets, disciples, Jesus’ family) also be marked by the same honorific 
plural? In addition to their own deliberations, the committee also conducted a readership survey. In the 
end, they decided to use the singular form of the pronoun to refer to God. “Consensus had now been 
achieved, a very important feature of the traditional African decision-making process.”!*’ This process 
shows the extreme care necessary to avoid creating a dynamic in which many people would reject the 
final Bible translation. 

David DeGraaf and his wife served many years with SIL doing Bible translation among the 
Nyarafolo people of Cote d’Ivoire. In the article, “Translating ‘God’ and ‘Sacrifice’ into Nyarafolo”,'® 
DeGraaf considers vocabulary choices they needed to make to translate the ideas of sacrifice and God in 
the Old Testament. First of all, he comments that many Africans, both Christian and Muslim, consider 


their major religion (their ‘prayer road’) a different thing from their traditional belief (known as 
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‘traditions’). Their major religion gives them access to the supreme God, while their traditions give them 
access to the small gods. “Since the means of establishing a relationship with the supreme God is so 
radically different from that of establishing contact with their gods, they are obviously operating in 
different spheres and thus cannot possibly be in conflict.”'® This allows a syncretism that seems logical 
to them. 

DeGraaf then reflects on the process of choosing a word to translate ‘sacrifice’ in the OT. There 
were two options in the local language — sun, a word from the pagan background, and sariga, an Arabic 
word borrowed from Islam. At first, they used the Muslim word to translate all sacrifices in the OT, since 
the word was deemed more appropriate for an imported religion. However, sariga is generally an offering 
(meat, grain, money) offered to the spirits and then eaten or used by people. They kept this word for the 
grain offerings of the OT (minchah). However, the sort of total offering of a slaughtered animal (zebach) 
often found in the OT was better translated by sun, the traditional animal sacrifice from their pagan 
background. 

Next, DeGraaf considers the relationship between YHWH and Elohim in the book of Genesis, 
seen from an animistic perspective. In Genesis 1, the creator God is known as Elohim. In Genesis 2-3, the 
name YHWH is added to Elohim. From chapter 4 onward, the two names occur separately. DeGraaf 
proposes that an animist might wonder about the number of gods presented. Are there one or two? He 
contends that Elohim is given ‘big God’ roles — he seeks, speaks, creates, and destroys from far away. 
And he suggests that “YHWH is doing some very small-g god types of things”!”° — helping Eve bear a 
son, rejecting Cain’s offerings, hearing Abel’s blood. YHWH appears to people, asks questions, feels 
emotions, smells and eats. As the book goes on, the association between the two names is tightened, until 
they are identified as one single God (Exod 20:1 — Elohim said “I am YHWH your God”). DeGraaf 


proposes that an animist, reading Genesis, would slowly make the discovery that the local god (YHWH) 
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who interacts with him on a close, daily basis is actually the same as the creator God (Elohim). “Through 
being exposed to the story of God’s dealings with humanity they will see that, in YHWH, he has always 
been involved with people at the level of their daily lives and therefore can liberate them from their 
dependence on and bondage to their traditional gods.”!’! DeGraaf feels that this discovery, made by the 
animist, would help to deal with some of the syncretism common in the culture. The supreme, creator 
God is involved in the believer’s daily life! Careful and culturally appropriate translations of God’s name 


can help to make this clear. 


These papers show that from the time of Jacobus Capitein (1700s) up to now, Bible translators in 
Africa have searched for creative, locally-adapted solutions for translation difficulties. Titles and names 
of God, sacrificial vocabulary, and even the genre of text — in all of these cases, translators have 
considered local options, as well as options borrowed from other languages, and have chosen translation 


solutions that speak naturally to the local culture. 


Training Bible Translators 

In 2006, one issue of The Bible Translator (57:2) was dedicated to the question of how to train 
Bible translators in Africa. Four articles addressed the issue — a general article, and then one article each 
for anglophone, francophone, and lusophone Africa. The general article, written by Ernst Wendland, is 
called “Translator Training in Africa: Is there a Better Way of Teaching and Learning?”!” In it, 
Wendland considers the challenges facing academic training in Africa, including: lack of funds; lack of 
training and reference resources especially in French, Portuguese, and major African languages; and 


inappropriate teaching methodologies. “It is often easiest simply to follow the approach that was used in 
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our own schooling... Usually, however, this will involve a typical Western ‘logical’, information-heavy, 
instructor-dominated lesson plan and set of classroom procedures.” !”3 

In contrast, Wendland provides 7 suggestions for improved teaching. He suggests that teaching 
should be interactive, with dialogue between the teacher and students allowing the teacher to address their 
real questions and felt needs. Teaching should be inductive, allowing students to work through examples 
and discover new concepts themselves. It should be indigenized, that is, more African. Examples should 
be drawn from local languages, not European or South American languages (typical in older SIL training 
materials), and should use indigenous proverbs, stories, local news, and advertisements to illustrate 
translation principles. “Students are able to grasp points of instruction much more quickly if the important 
issues can be related in some way to their own sociocultural setting.”'!”* Teaching should be communal 
(team-based), and developmental (with practice in giving and receiving constructive criticism). 
Comparison, especially between source-language and target-language structures, allows students to 
understand the source language better and to consider the most natural translation into the local language. 
Many African languages have similar constructions to the Hebrew; comparison allows them to capitalize 
on these similarities. Finally, teaching should be applied, giving students the opportunity to create texts in 
their own languages, do their own research, and teach others in the class. In this way, “education is not 
merely the transfer of information but it also endeavors to encourage students, as well as their instructors, 
to interact with ideas, concepts, tools”!” for better learning. 

In the same issue of The Bible Translator, Margaret Muthwii, professor and UBS translation 
consultant in Kenya, offers the article “Translator Training: The On-going Search for Relevance and 


Appropriateness in Anglophone Africa”.!’° She notes that many Africans involved in Bible translation 
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are more highly trained than in the past. On-the-job training provided by translation consultants can be 
very helpful. However, the typical Introduction to Translation courses offered by UBS and SIL are no 
longer challenging enough for some students. A number of colleges and seminaries in anglophone Africa 
(in Kenya, Nigeria, South Africa, Ghana) now provide advanced training for Bible translation. 
Unfortunately, the training programs are not always relevant to the tasks a translator will be doing in a 
translation project. Better communication between the academic institutions and the primary employers 
(UBS, SIL, national Bible translation agencies) could help with this. Muthwii points out that, in addition 
to translation training, a translator needs skills in Paratext, keyboarding, email, management, and biblical 
languages. Some translators with advanced training have been introduced to Hebrew or Greek, but few 
have the proficiency needed to use the source language for exegesis. This forces them to use English 
translations as their ‘source’ texts, thereby relying “on translation decisions taken from perspectives alien 
to their own”.!77 In addition, it “is not uncommon to come across errors in translation that are directly 
related to the translators’ limited knowledge of English and the culture behind it”.!”8 Because the English 
translations make a poor source text for African translators, Muthwii suggests a determined effort to 
include biblical language knowledge in advanced translator training. She notes that having direct access 
to biblical source languages “has definite advantages for translating into African languages and 
cultures”’,'” due to linguistic and cultural similarities. The similarity between Hebrew and African 


languages and cultures is a point also stressed by Mojola,'®° Zogbo,'*! Zinkuratire, '!** and Wendland. !* 
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In this same issue, Lynell Zogbo comments on “Training For Francophone Translators in 
Africa”.'** She first notes the disparity between francophone and anglophone Africa, which has more 
higher education programs and also more written resources (training manuals, commentaries) available. 
UBS is working to make its translator handbooks series available in French, although it is proceeding 
slowly; they also publish Le Sycomore, a French-language journal for African Bible translators. A 4-year 
training program, leading to a Master’s degree, began at FATEAC in Cote d’Ivoire in 1999. This program 
provides instruction in biblical languages (2 years each of Greek and Hebrew), exegesis, theology, 
translation principles, and linguistics. Over the course of their 4 years, these students also translate several 
OT and NT books into their mother tongue, for practice. Many of the graduates have gone on to become 
project leaders and exegetes for Bible translation projects in Africa; the hope is that some of them will go 
on to become translation consultants. It is difficult, however, for students and families to afford the cost 
and time of this program, and for the school to find enough teachers to staff it. An option to institutional 
academic training is local workshop training, which provides intensive training in short bursts (2-4 
weeks) to translators near their own area. This is especially effective for helping translators to begin 
translating some of the harder books, such as Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Job, or Psalms. Despite the challenges, 
Zogbo ends with this word of hope: “Translators and exegetes are not only receiving training in biblical 
exegesis and translation, but are beginning to share with others the lessons they have learned from 
working in their own rich culture and background. This is a voice the whole world needs to hear—a voice 
that will surely enrich us all.” 

In “Institution-Based Translator Training in Lusophone Africa: The Dawning of a New 


Day”, '*° Gosnell Yorke, a UBS translation consultant in Portuguese-speaking Africa, remarks that 
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lusophone Africa has even fewer written materials and training programs than francophone Africa. It also 
has few translation consultants or even experienced Bible translators who could teach at an advanced 
level. Yorke attributes this to colonial policy, which did not seek to educate Africans, as well as to 
disruptive civil wars and the fact that academic institutions are only now being established. Until 2005, no 
advanced education for African Bible translators was available in Portuguese. In that year, UBS and SIL 
began a program with ISTEL seminary in Angola. The regular Angolan faculty taught theology and 
Bible, and UBS and SIL sent translation consultants to teach periodic courses related to translation. Few 
teaching materials were available in Portuguese, so they translated the Manual for Translators in use at 
FATEAC in Cote d’Ivoire. “At ISTEL, we are also planning to follow the good example of FATEAC in 
which, among other things, each translator is required to ground his/her research in his/her mother tongue 
and to reflect more deeply on what it means to be a good translator against that backdrop.” !®’ In addition 
to training Bible translators, many pastors-in-training also attend the translation courses. This allows them 
to become advocates for Bible translations in their churches, and maybe become reviewers or translators 
themselves. 

From outside the world of Bible translation, Douglas Robinson offers excellent advice on how to 
train translators in his book Becoming a Translator.'®* First of all, he points out that translators need two 
different working styles — rapid subliminal translation and conscious critical analysis. The subliminal 
translation process is used when the translation flows easily — when the source text and skopos are clear, 
and terms are not difficult. When the process becomes difficult (hard or unclear source text, unclear 
instructions, technical vocabulary), the translator needs to slow down and use critical analytical skills. 
Both of these methods are used in translation and both should be taught and modeled in training 


translators. 
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Robinson then offers several tips for helping translators learn well. People should enjoy learning, 
because the more they enjoy it, the better they will remember it. In addition, people learn best in context; 
it helps them group things together rather than learning them as individual items. For example, Hebrew 
vocabulary is more easily learned from a text where it has meaning, than from an isolated vocabulary list. 
People also learn best when activities are relevant. For example, if students practice translating Hebrew 
into their mother tongue, it makes Hebrew relevant to them and easier to remember. Finally, “the more 
senses you use to register and rehearse something, the more easily you will remember it. This is called 
multiple encoding”. '*? Translation training should use visual, auditory, tactile, and kinesthetic senses and 
even taste and smell if possible! 

Robinson also offers a wonderful chapter (chapter 3) on multiple intelligences and learning styles. 
He considers the learners’ context (physical and social learning environment), the input they prefer 
(sensory form of the information entering the brain), how they process that information, and their 
response to the information gained. Different people, and most importantly, different cultures have 
preferred modes for context, input form, processing, and response. For example, many Africans prefer to 
learn in real, flexible environments in which they learn together with other students. They may be 
auditory and kinesthetic learners, rather than visual, who prefer concrete examples rather than abstract 
theories. These preferences should be taken into account when designing training programs for African 
translators. 

Finally, Robinson’s book has an outstanding Appendix for Teachers that gives suggestions for 
learner-centered teacher and training. “Learning is most effective when it is learner-centered — which is to 
say, when each learner... has experiences and makes discoveries on his or her own, and those experiences 
and discoveries arise out of and are tied back into his or her previous experience and knowledge as 


well.”!° He offers advice for making lectures interesting, by showing enthusiasm, modulating the voice 
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and posture, telling stories, focusing on relevant examples, and using multiple voices or teachers. He also 
has suggestions for good small-group exercises — they should be varied, collaborative, open-ended, 
relevant, and multimodal. Robinson’s book has a wealth of good information for teachers, and should be 
carefully considered when designing any translation course, whether in an academic institution or in a 
workshop setting. 

Within the Bible translation world, there has recently been a new attempt at making a translation 
training handbook that is interesting, practical, and includes relevance theory. Written by a small group of 
experienced translators (Hill, Gutt, Hill, Unger, Floyd), the book Bible Translation Basics'*' has an 
interesting pedagogical approach. Each chapter opens with a story that introduces a translation problem in 
a real-life Third World environment. Information is presented simply, technical words are defined, and 
chapters include both pictures and information boxes to create variety in the text. Finally, each chapter 
includes small-group exercises so students can collaborate to apply the translation principles learned to 
their local language. 

In its content, the book goes well beyond the typical list of translation principles to include 
communication theory, relevance theory, the basics of Bible translation, different Scripture products, and 
the impact of culture on translation. On the issue of culture, the authors include the following comment: 
“For many centuries, the center of Christianity was in the West, so much of the way we understand the 
Bible today is influenced by a Western worldview. In fact, biblical cultures are often more similar to 
traditional cultures than to Western cultures. When people from traditional cultures study biblical cultures 
directly without passing through the Western filter, they may find they share many more concepts with 
the biblical author than they realized.”!”? This idea is in line with postcolonial thinking and with Zogbo!%? 


and others. Comments such as “translation is about using terms that are only partially similar and then 
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adjusting mismatches”!** show that Harriet Hill is using this training manual as a way to pass on the 
cultural adjustment translation theory she developed in her thesis.!* I think that Bible Translation Basics 
could make a welcome addition to many of our translation training courses, supplementing the more 


traditional exercises in translation principles. 


In recent years, Bible translation organizations have partnered with academic institutions in 
Africa to offer relevant training for Bible translators. These articles show that it is important to monitor 
the type of teaching received in these institutions; teaching should be interesting, adapted to the local 
cultures and languages, practical, and relevant to the work translators will do after their studies. When 


several years of intensive study are not possible, training in a workshop setting can also be very practical. 


Training Translators in Biblical Languages 

In a small article in a volume of Notes on Translation, Walter Bodine writes “Celebration of a 
Discipline: On the Study of Hebrew and Greek”.!*° Bodine exhorts us to see the study of Hebrew and 
Greek as a spiritual discipline. It requires time and effort, but it yields a return to those who persevere. In 
particular, Bodine points out that every generation (and, may I add, every culture) has new questions that 
must be addressed. This requires that each generation/culture have direct access to the Hebrew and Greek 
source texts, rather than relying on translations and commentaries made by other generations/cultures. 
Although not every believer needs this direct access, “It is imperative that every generation have a 
significant number of people who are so immersed in the biblical languages over years of time as to be at 
home in them and who depend on the Holy Spirit to illumine their reading of the Hebrew and Greek 


Scriptures. Ideally these people should be so strategically placed that the fruits of their access to the 
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Hebrew and Greek Testaments can be made available to the churches and they can be consulted by our 
ministers when the need arises.”'*’ The work of Bible translation needs to benefit from people who are at 
ease with the Scriptures in the biblical languages. The fruit of their biblical knowledge is the resulting 
Bible translation, made available to ministers and evangelists working in the local language. 

Anne Garber Kompaoré, long-time translation consultant in West Africa, gave a presentation to 
the Society of Biblical Literature called “Biblical Languages and Bible Translation Practice’ .!* In it, 
she takes a quick look at Bible translation through the ages and notes that “right from the beginning of 
Bible translation history, there were translations of translations”.!°? Many early translations (Old Latin, 
Coptic) were translated from the Septuagint, while some later Catholic translations translated the Vulgate. 
Missionary translations in the 1800s often used the KJV as their source text. In more recent times, 
although the earliest UBS translation handbooks assumed the translator would know Greek, later versions 
(from 1972) no longer assume this. In addition, the handbooks began promoting the base-model approach 
for translation. As described in Aroga Bessong,”” in this model a translator without access to the Hebrew 
or Greek follows a literal translation as his base source text, and looks at a more dynamic translation as a 
model. Garber Kompaoré points out that in today’s world, many translation teams include a member with 
some competency in the biblical languages; perhaps this should be reflected in the translation handbooks. 

Garber Kompaoré mentions several specific advantages of direct access to the Hebrew or Greek 
texts. First of all, when translators depend on an intermediary language (such as English or French), this 
introduces 3 language problems. These problems include the inexactness of translation and also the 


challenge of understanding biblical “language and culture through the lens of a European language, both 
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of which are likely to be quite different from one’s own culture and language”’.”°! Having direct access to 
the Hebrew or Greek texts avoids these 3 language problems. The second advantage of direct access to 
the biblical languages is a better understanding of textual problems that can create differences between 
the base and model texts. “The more the translator has some understanding of Hebrew and how textual 
problems and interpretations can be handled, the better he can come to an understanding of the issue, and 
make an informed interpretational choice for his translation.” She also notes a third advantage — a 
translator with even minimal knowledge of the source language can conduct searches based on the 
Hebrew or Greek word rather than a word in the intermediary language. 

Garber Kompaoré argues that direct access to the Hebrew or Greek texts results in a higher 
quality translation. However, unique to her presentation is a consideration of challenges that result when 
the translation team has a knowledge of the biblical languages. First of all, a translator with a bit of 
knowledge, but not full competency, may assume that a literal translation is best and might even 
misunderstand idiomatic expressions in the biblical text. In addition, she notes that it takes a lot of time to 
become competent in the source languages and that once Hebrew or Greek is learned, the “translation 
process initially slowed down considerably in the zeal to understand the text well, and get the translation 
right’”’.*° Finally, she notes that if additional resources (dictionaries, interlinears, etc.) are not available in 
a language the translator can use, their limited competency in Hebrew or Greek may not be able to inform 
their translation. She concludes, however, that these challenges can be overcome through proper initial 
training, adequate supplemental resources, and on-going encouragement in workshops and in translators’ 
handbooks to read the source language. “With proper training and tools, a translator can effectively use 
Greek and Hebrew knowledge in translation even when his knowledge of the languages is minimal.”?™ 


She also encourages a rethinking of the base-model approach, given than more translators can now access 
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the original source texts. This agrees with Aroga Bessong, who suggests that the base-model approach be 
supplemented by the addition of a Hebrew or Greek interlinear text, creating a tripolar approach.” 

Andy Warren, a translation consultant with UBS, considers the question of Hebrew teaching in 
his article “Source Texts, Source Languages, Technology, and Values”.*” His article joins others that 
critique secondary translations (a translation from a translation) that are produced by newer technologies 
such as Adapt-It. Like Loba-Mkole,”°’ Warren notes that technologies for secondary translation “offer 
practical ‘empowerment’ at the huge cost of exegetical and theological ‘enslavement’ to the primary 
translation used, curbing the indigenous theological reflection which should be a part of the translation 
process”.*°’ When technology is used to produce a translation, it does not allow the local community to be 
part of the process. Instead, Warren promotes primary translation from the source texts. In order for that 
to be possible, translation teams need local people with a good comprehension of the source language 
who can use the computer tools available to help (interlinear glosses, lexicons, searching tools, etc.) 

Warren mentions three kinds of source-language learning, focusing specifically on Hebrew. First 
of all, there are the traditional book courses. In my experience, these often lead to knowledge about the 
‘form’ of grammatical constructions without corresponding knowledge of their ‘function’ in source- 
language texts. Secondly, there are the oral-based methods promoted by Randall Buth,”” the Institute for 
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Biblical Languages and Translation,*'” and other organizations. According to Warren, this is the ‘purest’ 


kind of Hebrew learning — simply as a language’’.*!! Warren recommends a third training method, which 


he calls ‘vocational training using Paratext’. In this approach, Paratext software is used to support Hebrew 
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learning, with a focus on vocabulary learning, fluent reading, and training in the Paratext Hebrew research 
tools. He notes that this allows translators to learn both the language and the digital tools used for the 
translation task at the same time. This promotes a smooth translation from language learning right into 
Bible translation. “The same computer tool is used for learning one of the essential competences of the 
Bible translation job (Hebrew language), and for doing that job itself.”?!” 

Victor Zinkuratire, Hebrew professor at Catholic University of Eastern Africa, presents the article 
“Morphological and Syntactical Correspondences Between Hebrew and Bantu Languages”.”" In his 
years of teaching Hebrew through an English medium to African students who are mother-tongue Bantu 
speakers, Zinkuratire realized that many Hebrew grammatical ideas were only difficult because he was 
comparing them to the very different English grammar. “When we tried to compare them with some 
Bantu languages we were often amazed to discover that what had seemed so strange, when seen from the 
English speaker’s point of view, was perfectly normal to speakers of Bantu languages.”?'4 He gives 
specific examples for the Hebrew conjugations Piel, Hiphil, and Hithpael. In each instance, he 
demonstrates that Bantu languages, unlike English, have morphological changes that result in a new 
verbal meaning similar to that of the Hebrew Piel (intensive), Hiphil (causative), or Hithpael (iterative). 
He also notes that the use of ‘redundant’ pronouns in Hebrew is only redundant from an English point of 
view; to a Bantu speaker, these extra pronouns seem perfectly normal! 

Zinkuratire draws two conclusions from these language similarities. First of all, when teaching 
Hebrew to Bantu students, “a comparison with the Bantu languages will quite often facilitate the 


explanation and understanding of certain features of biblical Hebrew”.?!° Hebrew should be compared to 
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the grammatical structures of the students’ languages rather than to a European language. And secondly, 
he notes that a number of his Hebrew students would go on to become Bible translators. When they are 
aware of similarities between their language and Hebrew, their translation can benefit. Rather than 
referring first to an English translation, it is very useful “to go to the Hebrew text first and examine the 
grammar and the syntax of the verse to be translated and then compare it with that of the target African 
language. The translator will sometimes be surprised to discover that it is so much easier to translate 
straight from the Hebrew into a Bantu language without going through a European language.”’?!¢ 
However, this translation advantage is only available to students who have studied the biblical language! 
Jacobus Naudé and Cynthia Miller-Naudé, Hebrew professors in South Africa, move the 
discussion one step further with their article “A New Biblical Hebrew Teaching Grammar for African 
Bible Translators: A Typological Approach”.”"’ In it, they outline the rationale for a new Hebrew 
learning approach and give two sample lessons. Like Zinkuratire, they note that most Hebrew grammars 
are written from the perspective of western languages such as English, French, or German. “Conceptually, 
we might say that African students have to go to Europe before returning to Africa.”?!* This is not helpful 
for African students since the grammar of African languages is very different from European ones, and in 
many cases, is more closely related to Hebrew. The Naudés propose that “the discipline of typological 
linguistics provides a way to describe Biblical Hebrew in a way that is relevant to languages across the 
world”.?!° They propose an electronic teaching book that has different modules for each typology of 
language. “It takes into account the range of constructions available among the languages of the world 


and shows where Hebrew fits within that typology.””° For example, Hebrew has just one article —a 
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definite article; it has no indefinite article. The new teaching grammar would have one teaching unit 
explaining the Hebrew article to speakers of languages that have two articles (definite and indefinite), a 
different unit for speakers of languages that have no articles, and different units for languages with only 
an indefinite article or only a definite article. Each Hebrew grammatical concept would be presented in 
light of the grammar of the student’s own language. By teaching in this way, the Naudés expect that 
students will gain “a much deeper understanding of how to connect the rich grammatical resources of 
their own language with Hebrew”.””' This has obvious positive implications for Bible translation. 

In 2010, Stephen Levinsohn presented a paper called “Contextualising the Teaching of Biblical 
Hebrew”.*” Levinsohn’s paper notes that Filipino translators who had studied Hebrew were unaware of 
the grammatical similarities between their own mother tongues and Hebrew because they had learned 
Hebrew through an English medium. Like Hebrew, their languages were verb-initial, aspect-prominent 
(instead of tense), and pro-drop (independent subject pronouns are optional because the verb indicates the 
person). But their Hebrew professors had not pointed out the similarities to the local languages; they had 
just used the English grammatical terms found in the textbook. Levinsohn says that at the end of his 
workshop, “one mother tongue translator remarked that, had he known of the parallels between Philippine 
languages and Biblical Hebrew, he would have found the learning of the latter much easier”.?? Levinsohn 
also points out several inconveniences of using the English as a source text for Bible translation. Hebrew 
verbs are aspectual and English translators have to figure out what English tense should be used for each 
Hebrew verb. When Filipino translators start from the English, they have to begin with the tense of the 
English verb and figure out which local language aspect to translate it into. How much easier if they just 


looked at the Hebrew aspect already there in the original text! ?*4 
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Zinkuratire, Naudé and Miller-Naudé, and Levinsohn all suggest that Hebrew instruction should 
take into account the mother tongues of the students and should point out similarities between Hebrew 
and their local languages that make learning easier. They all note that the use of English as a medium of 
instruction sometimes renders Hebrew learning more difficult than it needs to be (and the same could be 
said of French as a language of instruction.) Phil King, in his “Linguistic Reflections on Teaching 
Hebrew in a Melanesian Context” takes this thinking one step further. He relates that SIL has offered 
biblical Hebrew courses for Papua New Guinean Bible translators since 2003. The aim has been to allow 
“translators to access the original Hebrew source texts for the Old Testament, rather than having them 
rely on English translations. When the Hebrew text is translated into English, certain linguistic features 
need to be neutralised or adapted to fit the linguistic structure of English, such as the necessity for distinct 
nominals in most clauses in English which are not necessary in Hebrew, nor in many PNG languages. 
These are then distorted further, as the text is translated from English into a Papua New Guinean 
vernacular.”??° 

SIL staff in PNG discovered that most Hebrew instruction manuals in English assumed that 
English was the mother tongue of the learner and consequently focused on the most prominent differences 
between Hebrew and English grammar. Instead of basing their teaching on this assumption, King and 
others on the PNG team reflected on “the linguistic resources a Papua New Guinean brings to learning a 
new language’’.””’ His paper analyzes the phonetic and grammatical systems of two language families 
common in the area, as well as those of the trade language, Tok Pisin. When one of these systems has 
similarities with Biblical Hebrew, they point out those similarities in their Hebrew teaching. For example, 
verbal morphology in the region is polysynthetic like Hebrew and many local languages use a suffix to 


show possession, as Hebrew does. When the local language grammar differs from biblical Hebrew, they 
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focus carefully on those differences in their teaching and introduce new grammatical features slowly. For 
example, in PNG, gendered 2™ and 3™ person pronouns are not common and passive verb forms are 
unknown. Care is taken, therefore, in introducing these grammatical points in Hebrew. 

The difference between King’s article and the other three mentioned above is that in PNG, the 
Hebrew teachers use a// the linguistic resources available to their multi-lingual students. If the mother 
tongue shows a similar feature to Hebrew, they point that out. But if the similar feature is present in Tok 
Pisin or even in English (also a trade language in PNG), then they leverage the students’ knowledge of 
these languages to help them learn Hebrew. This willingness to use any known language, not just the 
mother tongue, to point out similarities to Hebrew benefits the students at many steps in the learning 
process. It seems to be an honest recognition of the multi-lingual nature of many communities and an 
excellent example of using the known to teach the unknown. 

Anne Henderson, also of SIL PNG, gave a PowerPoint at Dallas BT Conference (2017) called 
“Through a Hebrew Lens or a Western Filter’”.*?® Like many of the theologians above who commented 
on the similarities between Hebrew and African culture, she also noticed similarities between Hebrew 
culture and that of typical PNG ethnic groups. For example, the clan is foundational and determines who 
one can marry and what land can be used. Kinship and lineage are critical, similar to the biblical focus on 
zera’. Both PNG and Hebrew culture tend to be collective and to focus more on the past than the future. 
The mode of thinking tends to be concrete and holistic, rather than abstract and differentiated, as in 
western thinking. Communication tends to be implicit and indirect, with a focus on analogy and figurative 
language. Henderson notes that western translation helps, such as the series Translation for Translators, 
seek to ‘help’ the translator by disambiguating the language — making clear connections, ‘correcting’ the 


event order to be more chronological or logical, removing figurative language, supplying implicit 
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information. But she wonders if this removes much of the artistry of the original text, as well as its 
tendency to ambiguity and indirectness, which may be shared by the local language! 

Like other authors already considered, she notes a tendency for exegetes and translators to base 
their translations on the English which she sees as a misguided detour. To avoid this detour, she suggests 
two vocabulary-based teaching methods, both of which have been tried in PNG. The first is to conduct an 
anthropology Key Terms workshop for translators in which they consider Hebrew terms inductively, 
looking at the references in which they appear, understanding them in their natural context, and seeking 
local language words that best correspond to the Hebrew words. This work is all carried out without 
reference to English but instead uses gradual direct comparison. Henderson’s second suggestion for 
helping translators to avoid the detour through English is to provide them with inductive, active training 
in Hebrew in which they learn Hebrew directly, by hearing it, reading it, speaking it, and even acting out 
Bible stories in Hebrew. With this Hebrew knowledge as a base, they can see things in a Hebrew way and 
note the similarities with their own culture. Henderson concludes, “The Bible translation movement has 
arisen in a Western world which differs profoundly from both the world of the OT and the cognitive 
environment of non-Western peoples today. How can we reduce the effect of a Western filter? By gaining 


greater access to the original Hebrew text.” 


These books and articles show that much creative work is going on in Bible translation in Africa! 
However, authors consistently point out that for the best possible translations, translators need additional 
training in the biblical source languages. This training should be creative, interactive, practical and made 


relevant by comparing the biblical language to the languages already known by the translator. 
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CHAPTER 4 
PROJECT DESIGN 


In many Bible translation projects in Africa, translators rely heavily on European-language 
versions, such as English or French, as source texts. This over-reliance on former colonial-language 
translations happens for a number of reasons. It could be because many translators are not well trained in 
the original biblical languages and cannot access the original languages directly. It could be because they 
respect the European-language versions and are reluctant to question or deviate from texts they view as 
authoritative. 

This project design considers the training of Africans for Old Testament translation. My thesis is 
that a ‘frontshifting’ of African languages and cultures in training will produce an attitude-shift away 
from the former colonial languages and toward the local African languages. In addition, I propose that 
better knowledge of the original source language (Hebrew) could help African Bible translators translate 
with less reliance on western-language Bible translations. This Hebrew language instruction could be 
particularly effective if it pointed out similarities with languages known to the translators. This localized 
instruction may help to free translators from a tendency to closely follow the colonial language thereby 
enabling them to look at a number of translation options, including options from the Hebrew, and pick 


translation solutions that sound natural in their mother tongues. 


Course Design 


Seminary and Students 

To carry out this research, I requested permission to teach a Hebrew course at FATES, a seminary 
in N’Djamena, Chad. The Faculté de Théologie Evangélique Shalom (FATES) was created in 1989 by a 
group of Chadian evangelical church denominations. The seminary offers a Licence (Bachelor’s degree) 


in theology and has recently added Masters and Doctoral levels also. 
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I was invited to teach an OT Exegesis course (including a Hebrew review) to the 3" year theology 
students, most of whom are planning to be pastors in Chad. Some already are pastors and are just now 
receiving formal theological education. There were 21 students in the course (one left part-way through); 
all were male except for one woman who was attending with her husband. They ranged in age from 24 to 
63. Most had obtained their Baccalaureate degree which is equivalent to an American High School 
diploma. A few had already done some college-level studies in other domains, such as English, 
Accounting, or Sports Education. Most were from Chad, but three were from neighboring Cameroon. All 
of them speak French in addition to their own mother tongues; most of them speak one or more other 
African languages. Although only one or two of them had any formal experience working with a Bible 
translation team, all of them have experience in informal oral translation; this is just a way of life in their 
multi-lingual communities and churches. 

The OT Exegesis course was offered over a month (Jan 24-Feb 22, 2019) for 4 days each week 
and 2-3 hours each day. In total, the course included 44 hours of class time. The course included two main 
components — Hebrew and OT Exegesis — taught through PowerPoint presentations, in-class small group 
exercises, and weekly homework assignments and quizzes. A detailed list of the course structure and 


lessons can be found in Appendix A. 


Hebrew Teaching 

The students had had two years of Hebrew instruction previously at the seminary, but many of 
them felt insecure about their level of Hebrew and felt that they had forgotten a lot of it. The first three 
days of the course provided an intensive review of Hebrew vocabulary and grammar. In addition, 
additional Hebrew vocabulary words were reviewed together in class each day of the course and a 
Hebrew quiz every week ensured that the students continued to review their vocabulary. Further on in the 
course, we looked at some discourse features of Hebrew narrative and poetry. For narrative discourse, the 
students traced verbs in Hebrew narrative passages to discover how different verb conjugations are used 


to encode the main narrative backbone, background information, and direct speech. For poetic discourse, 
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the students studied parallelism and different literary features associated with it, especially chiasm and 
ellipsis. 

Throughout the course, small group activities and individual homework assignments encouraged 
students to look for similarities and differences between their mother tongues and the Hebrew language. 
The goal of this course was to improve their mastery of the Hebrew language while continually 
comparing it to different languages that they knew, rather than just comparing it to French. For example, 
each Hebrew quiz asked them to give the meaning of the vocabulary words not only in French but also in 
their mother tongue. In class, where the students represented at least 15 different mother tongues, 
examples were often given in Chadian Arabic, one of the local trade languages known in some degree by 
all of the students. Chadian Arabic is a particularly helpful language for comparison due to the many 
similarities between Arabic and Hebrew. For example, Hebrew vocabulary was compared to cognate 
words in Chadian Arabic, where these exist, and Hebrew verbal forms (perfect and imperfect) were 
compared to Chadian Arabic verbal forms which use similar prefixes and suffixes to indicate person, 
number, and gender. When studying Hebrew narrative discourse, comparisons were made with French. 
Like Hebrew, French uses one verb form for the mainline action (passé simple) and a different verb form 
(imparfait) for background information. This made a useful comparison to the Hebrew variation between 
the Wayyiqtol (mainline) and Qatal (background) forms. Consequently, all of the languages the students 
know (mother tongues, Chadian Arabic, French) were used at different points to help them gain a better 
understanding of Hebrew. 

I attempted to use multiple encoding methods to help the students retain the Hebrew vocabulary 
being studied. Words were read out loud in class (aural) and repeated together (oral). They were seen 
(visual) on the PowerPoint slides as well as in the handouts given to each student. Hand and body motions 
(kinesthetic) were used to demonstrate the meanings of words, especially the verbs of motion. Finally, 


words were read and seen in the context of simple Bible verses. 
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Old Testament Exegesis Teaching 

The steps of OT Exegesis were developed and taught based on the book Initiation a l’exégése de 
l’Ancien Testament by Dr. Paul Mbunga Mpindi.' Dr. Mpindi was teaching OT Exegesis at the Masters’ 
level at the seminary at the same time that I was teaching OT Exegesis for the Licence-level students. 
Following the exegetical steps from his book ensured that there would be a common method for OT 
Exegesis taught across the different years of the seminary curriculum. In the course that I taught at 
FATES, students studied these basic steps for the exegesis of an OT passage: textual criticism to establish 
the base text; structural, grammatical, and lexical studies; research in the historical/geographical and 
biblical/theological context of the passage; consultation of external sources (commentaries etc.); and 
application to the local church. See Appendix A for a list of the exegetical steps used in this course. 

Each exegetical step involved reflecting on the text in the original Hebrew language, thereby 
giving students practice in reading the source language and in using the academic tools (dictionaries, 
grammars, critical editions, atlases, other reference books) available to understand it. In addition, students 
observed the culture of the Bible shown in the passage and reflected on how it relates to their own local 
culture. The goal of the course was to improve their mastery of the Hebrew language while continually 
comparing it to their local languages, and also to consider ways their culture is similar to and different 
from the biblical cultures. 

In addition, the art of comparing different Bible versions was explicitly taught. In class, we 
compared multiple Bible versions in French. In addition, for each small group exercise and one of the 
homework assignments, students were required to use whatever Chadian-language Bibles they could 
understand. Different students made use of Chadian Bibles in these languages: Fulfulde, Kim, Marba, 
Mbai, Moussey, Moundang, N’Gambaye, Sango, Sar, Tuperi, and Chadian Arabic. In each case, students 
were encouraged to locate differences among the versions they were consulting, and then determine the 


source of these differences — a different textual variant used, a different interpretation choice, or merely 





1. Paul Mbunga Mpindi, Initiation d l’exégése de l’Ancien Testament (Kinshasa, DRC: Médiaspaul, 2018). 
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different word choices. Understanding where the differences come from helped these future pastors to 
understand that Bible versions can be different without necessarily being wrong! The constant use of the 
mother tongue Bibles in class also demonstrated an attitude of respect for these local languages and for 
the Scripture that had been translated into them. This is very important for encouraging the use of local- 
language Bibles in their pastorate. 

During the application step, several applications in the local church were considered including 
preaching, Sunday School, adult discipleship, outreach, and local-language translation. In the lesson 
discussing local-language translation, several Bible translation principles were explicitly taught. First 
taught was the concept that each word can have several senses in a language, so a translator must 
determine the correct sense from the immediate context before translating. We also considered that fact 
that the multiple senses of a word in one language do not necessarily match the multiple senses of a 
corresponding word in another language. Then two specific translation challenges were considered — 
figurative language and unknown notions. Finally, we discussed the goal of translation — to produce a 
translation that is clear, natural, and accurate. 

Throughout the teaching of the exegetical steps, I attempted to use multimodal teaching methods 
so that students would have a higher retention rate of the information presented.” Many of the lessons 
were taught using PowerPoint presentations, which allowed the students to see the ideas being taught as 
well as hear them from me. Lessons were punctuated by frequent in-class exercises in which the students, 
working together in small groups, discussed the ideas being taught and tried their hand at doing their own 
analysis. Reporting back to the large group afterward was an additional way they could cement their 
learning. I tried to keep the lessons and small-group exercises varied, relevant, and collaborative? and to 
ensure that all student responses were received politely and without any public shaming, even if the 


answer might need correction. 





2. Douglas Robinson, Becoming a Translator: An Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Translation, 
2nd ed. (London; New York: Routledge, 2003), 248-249. 


3. Robinson, Becoming a Translator, 246-247. 
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Data Collection 


Data collection for this project focused on a One-Group, Pre- and Post-Test design. The pre-test 
was administered early in the course program, on January 30, 2019. It consisted of giving the students a 
short Scripture text (1 Sam 1:1-6) and asking them to translate it into their local language and to provide a 
French back-translation beneath their local-language translation. They were provided with the Hebrew 
text/French interlinear and also two French translations of that text (TOB and FC) as the data for making 
their own local-language translation. These three sets of data (Hebrew/French interlinear, TOB, and FC) 
were photocopied from the Ancien Testament interlinéaire hébreu-frangais* (see Appendix B). The 
Traduction cecuménique de la Bible (TOB) 1s a fairly literal translation of the Bible, made in 1975-76 by a 
joint group of French-speaking Catholics and Protestants. The Bible en francais courant (FC) is a more 
dynamic Bible translation, published in 1987 by the Alliance Biblique Universelle for a French audience. 

I gave the students a pre-prepared form with room for translating each Scripture verse into their 
own Chadian language (see Appendix B). There was also room for them to add a French back-translation 
under their Chadian language translation, so I could understand their translation. In addition, a few 
demographic questions were included on the student pre-test, such as years of education, years spent in 
the village/city, gender, age, previous experience with biblical languages or with translation. This could 
allow for later partitioning of data based on demographic features. 

Immediately following the pre-test, I interviewed 11 students and asked them to explain to me the 
process they used to translate the text. This ‘think-aloud protocol’ was recorded, with their prior 
permission. In addition to asking them general questions about their process of translation, I asked them 
about specific points of interest in each text, specifically asking them to explain how they developed their 
translation: Which sources were they inspired by? How did they adapt their translation to their local 


language and culture? I took notes during this interview; the interview notes form is in Appendix B. 





4. Alliance biblique universelle, Ancien Testament interlinéaire, hébreu-frangais : avec le texte de la 
traduction cecuménique de la Bible et de la Bible en frangais courant (Villiers-le-Bel: Société biblique frangaise, 
2007). 
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Over the next month, I taught the OT Exegesis course described above. On the last day of the 
course, February 22, 2019, the students were given a post-test. It consisted of a Hebrew Scripture text (1 
Sam 17:13-19) similar to the pre-test. I did not give them the exact same text again because, in general, 
they have excellent recall and the time between the two tests was relatively short (less than a month). 
They were again provided with a photocopy from the Ancien Testament interlinéaire hébreu-francais, 
which gives the Hebrew text of the passage along with a French interlinear and two French Bible 
translations, TOB and FC (see the post-test Scripture text, Appendix C). They were also provided with a 
pre-prepared form for their Chadian language translation and a French back-translation (see Appendix C). 

Immediately after they finished their post-test translation, I interviewed the same students that I 
had interviewed following the pre-test. There were only 10 students this time — one student had left the 
course for financial reasons. During each interview, I asked the student to explain to me the process they 
used to translate the text. I recorded this ‘think-aloud protocol’ and took real-time notes on an interview 


form (see Appendix C). 
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CHAPTER 5 
QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE RESULTS 


Scripture texts for Pre- and Post-tests 


The Scripture passages selected for the pre- and post-tests were chosen specifically for two 
reasons. First of all, there were notable differences in how the text was translated by the two different 
French versions (TOB, FC). This allowed me to detect which version each student was primarily looking 
at as they made their local-language translation. In addition, these two Scripture passages provided 
multiple opportunities for adaptation to the local language and culture. This allowed me to evaluate how a 
student was handling places where their culture might be more closely related to the Hebrew culture than 
the French culture is, or places where there are concepts unknown to their culture. 

For example, the Scripture passage for the pre-test (1 Sam 1:1-6) has several differences in how 
the two French versions chose to translate the text (see table 1 below). For example, the name of 
Elkanah’s town (v.1). The Hebrew/interlinear calls it “Ramataim of Souf’, without specifying if Souf is a 
place, a person, or a tribe. TOB is equally ambiguous, calling the locale “Ramataim-Cofim”. FC, on the 
other hand, chooses an interpretation and calls it “Rama of the district of Souf’. In addition, the genealogy 
of Elkanah is handled differently in the versions. TOB follows the Hebrew/interlinear in using the linear 
genealogical format “Elkanah son of W son of X son of Y son of Z”. FC replaces the “son of, son of” 
format with “Elkanah son of W who was himself son of X, grandson of Y, and great-grandson of Z”. 
These differences between versions allow me to track which version the students were primarily 


influenced by when making their own local-language translations. 
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Table 1. Translation Issues in the Pre-test Passage (1 Samuel 1:1-6) 



































verse | issue Hebrew/interlinear TOB FC 
v.1 name of Ramataim of Souf Ramataim-Cofim Rama of the district of Souf 
town 
v.1 pattern of his name was Elqana He was called Elqana, he was the son of Yeroam, 
genealogy son of Yeroham son of Yeroham, who was himself the son of 
son of Elihou son of Elihou, Elihou, 
son of Tohou son of Tohou, grandson of Tohou 
son of Couf, son of Couf, and great-grandson of Souf 
an Ephrathite. a Ephrathite 
v.2 order of He had two wives. The He had two wives: the He had married two wives, 
wives name of the one was one was called Anne Anne and Peninna 
Anne and the name of and the second was 
the second was Peninna. | Peninna. 
v3 timing from days to days all the years each year 
v.5 sterility YHWH had closed her the Lord had rendered | the Lord had not given her 
womb her sterile children 
v.6 rival/co-wife | Her rival provoked her What’s more, her rival | As for Peninna, the other 
didn’t stop slighting her | wife, she tried without 
stopping to vex Anne 


The | Samuel | passage also has several cultural issues that allow translation choices which 


reflect the local culture. The genealogical pattern mentioned above is one example. Since the 


Hebrew/interlinear and TOB offer a different genealogical format from the one used in FC, the student 
has the option to choose the one that is more appropriate for his culture and more natural in his language. 
Another issue in this passage is the numbering and naming of co-wives. The Hebrew/interlinear and TOB 


give an order of the two wives (first, second); FC does not (“he had two wives, Anne and Peninna’”). In 


v.6, Peninna is known as Hannah’s “rival”, an emotive word used in both the Hebrew/interlinear and 


TOB, but she is merely called “the other wife” in FC. The cause of Hannah’s sterility is different in each 
of the three versions; the Hebrew/interlinear says that “YHWH had closed her womb”, TOB states “the 


Lord had rendered her sterile”, while FC says “the Lord had not given her children”. These differences 


allow me to evaluate how the students were making their translation decisions. Were they merely 
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following one version, or were they noting the differences between them and choosing the translation 


decision that was most natural for their culture? 


quite similar on many translation decisions, while the FC is often different. In particular, FC reorganizes 


the first two verses of the passage (vv.13-14) to minimize repetition. Another feature of FC is that in v.16, 


The Scripture passage for the post-test was 1 Sam 17:13-19. The Hebrew/interlinear and TOB are 


it makes explicit both the name of the Philistine (Goliath) and the place where he presents himself (in 


front of Israel’s army). FC also adds information explaining that the guarantee requested by Jesse (v.18) is 


a sign indicating that his sons are well. These, and other differences between the French translations of 


the passage, can be seen in table 2 below. 


Table 2. Translation Issues in the Post-test Passage (1 Samuel 17:13-19) 









































verse | issue Hebrew/interlinear TOB FC 
vv.13- | information The 3 oldest sons of And so, the 3 oldest sons | His 3 oldest sons, Eliab, 
14 organization Jesse went. They went of Jesse went. They had | Abinadab and Chamma 
behind Saul and the followed Saul to the war. | were mobilized. They 
name of the 3 sons who The 3 sons of Jesse who | went to fight with Saul. 
went to war were... And__| had gone to the war As for David, the 
David he was the were called... David was | youngest... 
youngest and the 3 big the youngest; the 3 
ones went behind Saul. oldest had followed Saul 
vwv.13- | birth order of Eliav the firstborn and the oldest Eliav, the His three oldest sons, 
14 sons his second Avinadav and | second Avinadav, and Eliab, Abinadab and 
the third Shamma. the third Shamma. Chamma 
v.15 kind of animals small livestock a herd sheep 
David kept for 
his father 
v.16 name of the the Philistine the Philistine Goliath the Philistine 
Philistine soldier 
v.16 presented — — in front of the army of 
himself where ? Israel 
v.17 an ephah of an épha of grilled heads _ | this measure of grilled this sack of grilled 
grain of grain wheat grains 
vv.17- | bread, cheese these 10 breads, these 10 breads, these 10 breads, 
18 these 10 pieces of milk these 10 cheeses these 10 cheeses 
product 
v.18 chief of 1000 chief of 1000 chief de 1000 commander of the unit 
v.18 guarantee their guarantee a guarantee a sign showing that all is 
well 
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The post-test passage of 1 Samuel 17 also contains multiple opportunities for a translator to see 
different translation options and then pick a translation that is natural for the local language. The birth 
order of sons, for example, is something often discussed in Chadian languages. However, rather than 
numbering the sons as the Hebrew/interlinear and TOB do, it might be more natural to say “the 
firstborn... the one after him... the one after him.” There are several unknown concepts in this passage — 
in particular an ephah (Hebrew/interlinear), wheat (TOB), and cheese (TOB, FC). In each case, it is 
interesting to see if a translator chooses to adapt these concepts for his culture and if so, how he chooses 


to do that. 


Quantitative Results from the Pre- and Post-Tests 


As mentioned above, the Scripture passages for the pre- and post-tests were chosen to allow for 
observation of two different axes in each student’s translation: 1. which version(s) they primarily referred 
to in translation and 2. how often they chose a translation option that made the translation more natural 
for their local language and culture. 

For the students that I interviewed immediately following the pre- and post-tests, I analyzed their 
data as follows. For each question on the interview form (6 questions for the pre-test, see Appendix B, 
and 8 questions for the post-test, see Appendix C), first I wrote an English translation of their answer 
(based on their French back-translation). In the next column, I wrote up my analysis of their text 
including what version(s) I thought they were following to create their translation. In the 3rd column for 
each question, I summarized their self-report from the oral interview. This may include their self-report of 
what version(s) they were considering as they made their translation, why they made the translation 
choices they did, or how they adapted their translation to their local language and culture. Analysis of the 


pre-test data is in Appendix E; analysis of the post-test data is in Appendix F. 
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Table 3. Data Analysis Example from the Post-Test 





Question 5: David took an ephah of what to his brothers? How 
did you translate the quantity of grain? Why did you choose that 
word for the quantity? (v.17) 





student’s text analysis self-report 

translation by researcher from interview 

grilled wheat in a followed TOB For grain used grilled 

sack (wheat), using the wheat (with Arabic 
Arabic word for borrow word for wheat) 
wheat (geme) as a even though wheat not 
borrow word. common here. For the 
Possibly followed FC | measure, he looked at FC 
for the idea of to get the idea of 
translating the translating it by ’sack’. 
measure as a bag. 

















For example, table 3 contains the data analysis for question 5 on the post-test for one student’s 
translation. In 1 Sam 17:17, Jesse tells David to “take to your brothers this ephah of grilled grain heads”. 
In the first column, it is recorded that the student translated “this ephah of grilled grain heads” as “grilled 
wheat in a sack”. The second column contains my analysis of his translated text. I noted that for the name 
of the grain he may have been looking at TOB (‘wheat’) rather than the Hebrew/interlinear (‘grilled grain 
heads’) or FC (‘grilled grains’). To translate the unknown measure ephah, however, he may have been 
inspired by FC (‘sack’) rather than TOB (‘measure’). In the third column, I have recorded a translated 
summary of what the student told me in the post-test interview. In this case, he explained to me that his 
culture does not have wheat so he used a word borrowed from Chadian Arabic, the trade language of his 
region. In addition, he confirmed that his translation of ephah as ‘sack’ was inspired by the FC version. 

I followed this procedure of analysis for each student interviewed (11 students for the pre-test, 10 
students for the post-test) and for each question on the interview sheet (6 questions for the pre-test, 8 
questions for the post-test). After I analyzed each student’s translated text for each of the interview 
questions, I gave each student a score between | and 3 on two different axes — the number of versions 
considered in the translation process, and the frequency of adaptations to local language and culture. The 


scoring rubric for each of these axes is indicated in table 4, below. 
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Table 4. Data Analysis Axes and Scoring Rubric 





data analysis axis 


number of versions 
used in translating 


frequency of adaptations to local language (LL) 





scoring rubric 





1 - used 1 source 
2 - used 2 sources 





3 - used 3 sources 


1 - made few adaptations for naturalness in LL 
2 - made some adaptations for naturalness in LL 
3 - made many adaptations for naturalness in LL 








Here are the quantitative results for the pre- and post-tests (summarized in table 5, below). In the 
pre-test, the 11 students interviewed considered a single version during the translation process (scoring a 
1) or at most, they considered 2 versions (scoring a 2). All together, the 11 students scored 16 on the 
‘number of versions used in translating’ axis. This was out of a possible score of 33 if each of 11 students 
had considered 3 versions during the translation process (11 x 3 = 33). Consequently, the students’ 
percentage on the ‘number of versions used in translating’ axis for the pre-test was 16/33 or 48.5%. 

On the post-test, this score went up. Although some students still showed a tendency to follow 
one particular version while translating, a greater number of students considered all 3 versions on the 
page (Hebrew/interlinear, TOB, FC). All together, the 10 students scored 18 on this axis during the post- 
test, out of a possible score of 30 (10 students x 3 versions used = 30). Consequently, the students’ 


percentage on the ‘number of versions used in translating’ axis for the post-test was 18/30 or 60.0%. 


Table 5. Data Analysis Axes and Results for the Pre- and Post-Tests 


number of versions 


data analysis axis 


used in translating 


frequency of adaptations to local language (LL) 





scoring rubric 


1 - used | source 
2 - used 2 sources 
3 - used 3 sources 


1 - made few adaptations for naturalness in LL 
2 - made some adaptations for naturalness in LL 
3 - made many adaptations for naturalness in LL 





pre-test results 


16 points 
16/33 = 48.5% 


17 points 
17/33 = 51.5% 





post-test results 








18 points 
18/30 = 60.0% 


24 points 
24/30 = 80.0% 











Concerning the frequency of adaptations to the local language, during the pre-test most students 


(7 out of 11) made few adaptations (score of 1) to their translation to make it more natural in the local 
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language or more appropriate for the local culture. As a group, the 11 students scored 17 on the 
‘frequency of adaptations to local language’ axis out of a possible score of 33 (11 students x 3 points 
possible = 33). Their percentage score for this axis on the pre-test was 17/33 or 51.5%. 

On the post-test, all of the students made a greater effort to adapt their translation to their local 
language and culture; all 10 students scored a 2 or 3 on this axis. All together, the students scored 24 on 
this axis out of a possible score of 30 (10 students x 3 points possible = 30). Their percentage score on the 


post-test for the ‘frequency of adaptations to local language’ axis was 24/30 or 80.0%. 


Qualitative Results from the Pre- and Post-Test Interviews 


The oral think-aloud protocol interviews, compared with the pre-test interviews, provide some 
qualitative information on skills mastered during the course and on potential attitude shifts towards the 
languages concerned. For example, during the pre-test, Ahmat indicated that he looked at the two French 
versions (TOB, FC) but never at the Hebrew/interlinear. However, during the post-test interview, Ahmat 
said: “I looked at all 4 versions, especially the Hebrew. Because what is more literal is a lot more like my 
language.” During the post-test interview, when asked how the translation process went for her, Priscille 
said: “It went ok. It went better than the other time, because the other time, I based my work much more 
on the French version and I didn’t have the idea of really translating into my language. After this course, 
it permitted me to have really the idea of how to translate into my language.” When asked what he used to 
inspire his translation, Matthieu said: “I was inspired by the naturalness in my language; what would 
work well and be natural in the language.” From the pre-test to the post-test, he showed growth in his 
ability to translate naturally. These answers show that these students, at least, were beginning to value 
naturalness in their local language more than faithfulness to the French versions. This is evidence of a 
shift in their attitude concerning which language is more important. 

In addition to expressing the value of naturalness in the local language, many students also 
seemed to invest more time reflecting on naturalness and considering possible local language solutions to 


translation difficulties. I noticed that several students, such as Ahmat and Nassur, took significantly more 
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time to do their translation during the post-test than they did during the pre-test. As Ahmat said: “(The 
post-test) was easier, but I had to reflect more.” 

An example of this increased reflection on naturalness is that more than half of the students came 
up with a local equivalent for cheese, even though it is generally accepted that Chadian culture doesn’t 
traditionally have cheese and in some Chadian translations, one will just find the French borrow word.! 
Nassur explained that shepherds milk sheep or goats immediately after they have given birth and it gives 
a thick milk called jakar-ang that they put in calabashes. Ahmat said: “We don’t have cheese, like you see 
on the television. So for this term, in my language I used a word that talks about when a sheep or goat has 
just given birth. The first milk that you extract, we cook that and it becomes a bit hard, not liquid.” Justin 
explained that people make a local hard cheese called katougoum to take with them when they go hunting 
or fishing, to the field or to war. André, observing the Hebrew/interlinear (“pieces of milk product”), 
chose to translate with a local word for coagulated milk that herders sell in his area. Priscille used a local 
word that means the butter (or oil, in a hot climate!) that one gets from cow milk. Mbay said: “This 
version says cheese but we don’t have cheese here. So I translated it with gourds of milk because we 
don’t have cheese in our area; we don’t even know what it is!” I find it quite remarkable that these 
students found a local milk-based equivalent, instead of settling for the easy solution of using a French 
borrowed word that was present in both of the French versions available to them (TOB, FC). 

Another interesting thing revealed in both sets of interviews is that students were making use of 
cultural similarities between their cultures and Hebrew culture to interpret the passage. For example, in 
the pre-test interviews, Thomas and Priscille told me that of course Hannah was the first wife; she was 
barren. It was because she was barren that Elkanah then took a second wife! This is the way it works in 
their culture here, so they had an intuitive understanding of this part of the biblical passage. 

During the post-test interview, when Priscille was asked what kind of animals David was herding, 


she replied that it must be a group of goats and sheep, not a herd of cows because: “In the village, we 





1. For example, in the Mbai and Sango Bibles. 
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always send the young people with the small livestock not the cows. There are always conflicts between 
herders and farmers and if we let the children take out the cows, they might let them enter a farmer’s field 
and eat the crops. So because David was young, he must be herding small livestock.” Although she did 


not notice the Hebrew word ]83 tson which would have confirmed this, she correctly interpreted the 


passage because of the similarity between her culture and biblical culture. 

André translated “guarantee” with a general word meaning “something that shows that they are 
alive.” When asked why Jesse requested a sign like this, André said: “Maybe David would say that his 
brothers are alive when actually, they are already dead.” Etienne also indicated that a physical sign was 
necessary because David might hide bad news from his father. “If it was just David himself who came 
and gave him the news, that would not reassure Jesse. If there wasn’t a physical sign, then David could 
hide the affair. Certainly the father knew his son... David might hide the news because maybe his father 
is old.” This seems to be something that André and Etienne understood from their culture, which might 
require a similar proof of life; it is not uncommon in Chad to hide bad news from close family members. 


In this case, Chadian culture may be much closer to the Hebrew culture than Western culture is. 


Qualitative Results from Course Evaluations 


At the end of the course, an anonymous written form evaluating the OT Exegesis course was 
filled out by each of the students. When asked what they appreciated about this course, many people 
mentioned the Hebrew vocabulary review and weekly quizzes that enabled them to really master some 
Hebrew words. Several also appreciated the historical overview and the geographical background 
information that helped them understand the biblical context better. Others mentioned the teacher’s 
approachable manner and active teaching methods that helped them understand the material, biblical 
study grounded in the local-language translations, and the focus on using exegesis not just in seminary but 
also in their future ministry. One student wrote: “This course taught us to read and study the Word, 


imagining ourselves in the context of the book before applying it to our lives.” 
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When asked what should improve in the course, they requested a written document to supplement 
the oral (and PowerPoint) course, improvements to the teacher’s oral and written French, more frequent 
bathroom breaks (remembering that some of them are older adults), and more time for the workshop on 
application in the church (preaching, Sunday School, adult discipleship, outreach) conducted on the next- 
to-last day of class. 

The final question on the evaluation form asked them what they hope to do differently now as a 
result of having taken this OT Exegesis course. They answered: 

e [will teach people who are capable of preaching the WORD about exegesis and how to study 

the Bible. 

e Jhad already turned my back on the exegesis of the OT because they told us often that we 
were zeros. However, by this course, I have found that I can actually tackle exegesis without 
difficulty, even for my sermons. 

e My sermons, teaching, and Bible studies will be guided by a thorough exegesis. 

e After this course, we will no longer be pretentious people, believing that we can know God’s 
Word without studying it. We will no longer throw ourselves into teaching the Bible without 
really having mastered, as much as possible, the portion that we were assigned. 

e [will teach in the local language so I can better transmit the Bible. 


e J will help the believers to read the Bible in their mother tongue. 


These answers fall primarily in two categories — the students hope to undergird their pastoral ministry 
with a more thorough exegesis of the Scriptures, and they hope to accurately transmit their biblical 
knowledge in the local language. These reflect the primary capacities I was hoping to pass on in this 
course: a better understanding of Scripture based on some knowledge of Hebrew and a thorough exegesis, 
and a better comprehension of how to transmit that information in the local language in a locally adapted 


and appropriate way. 
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CHAPTER 6 
DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


I had hoped that this OT Exegesis course taught at FATES in February 2019 might help students 
to refer more often to the Hebrew source text, with the help of its French interlinear, and that in doing so, 
they might find translation solutions that would be natural for their language due to similarities between 
their languages and cultures and the Hebrew language and culture. The post-test data does not show a 
marked increase in the usage of the Hebrew text. What it does clearly show, however, is that students 
improved in two other translation skills: referring to and comparing multiple translation sources (the 
‘number of versions used in translating’ axis), and reflecting on translation challenges and choosing 
solutions that are natural in the local language (the ‘frequency of adaptations to local language’ axis). The 
consequences of these results, as well as the limitations of this project and some hopes for the future, are 


discussed below. 


Better Hebrew Learning 


During the OT Exegesis course at FATES, I was able to apply many of Wendland’s seven 
teaching points, ' including making the instruction interactive, inductive, indigenized, communal, and 
comparative. As recommended by Robinson, I used multimodal experience? to teach Hebrew vocabulary, 
including oral, aural, visual, and kinesthetic methods, and I set the vocabulary in context by showing how 
the words were used in actual Hebrew Bible verses. 

As suggested by multiple authors reviewed in chapter 3 (Zinkuratire, Levinsohn, Naudé and 


Miller-Naudé, King, Henderson), I helped the students compare Hebrew vocabulary to their mother 
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tongues. Although we did not do much comparison of Hebrew grammar to their mother-tongue grammar 
in this course (since the students spoke multiple different mother tongues), we did compare the grammar 
of Chadian Arabic with Hebrew. French was used to help with vocabulary learning, grammatical 
comparison, and especially for narrative discourse comparison. Consequently, as suggested by King,? at 
some point in the course we used all of the students’ known languages for comparison with Hebrew — 
including their mother tongues, the local trade language (Chadian Arabic), and the official language 
(French). 

The students made good progress reviewing their Hebrew vocabulary and grammar; this progress 
was not taken for granted but was measured on weekly quizzes. They were also enthusiastic about 
learning more Hebrew, as reported on their course evaluations, and they were visibly thrilled in class 
when they were able to decipher simple Hebrew Bible verses. Despite the active and progressive teaching 
methods used and their progress in learning Hebrew, however, they did not use their Hebrew knowledge 
to help them in the Bible translation exercises. Although a number of students made use of the French 
interlinear associated with the Hebrew text (especially on the post-test), almost no students showed signs 
of actually referring to the Hebrew words themselves during the pre- or post-tests. 

If they enjoyed learning Hebrew and had made good progress, why did they not use that 
knowledge in Bible translation? I do not know the answer to this question. I assume it was just still more 
difficult for them than referring to the French; the effort required to process the Hebrew was too great for 
the cognitive benefits anticipated. Although the Hebrew teaching was helpful and the progress made was 
good, it was not enough. What, then, would be enough? At what point do translators have enough Hebrew 
knowledge to really make use of it in translation? These questions would need to be addressed by a 


different study. 





3. Phil King, “Linguistic Reflections on Teaching Hebrew in a Melanesian Context,” Language and 
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There were limitations to the Hebrew teaching in this study. First of all, it was based on previous 
Hebrew instruction given by other people quite a long time before. The students told me that their 
previous Hebrew instruction was quite traditional — that is, rote memorization not applied in context. 
There was a lot of emphasis on learning forms (such as grammatical structures) but very little emphasis 
on learning functions (how those structures were actually used in Bible texts). This led to classroom 
instruction that did not feel relevant to the students. 

Secondly, the Hebrew instruction given in this OT Exegesis course was limited. The first 3 days 
of the course focused intensively on Hebrew review, both vocabulary and grammar, but after that the 
focus shifted to exegetical steps and only the vocabulary review carried on. Overall, this course included 
about 12 hours of direct Hebrew instruction — a rather limited amount. 

All the same, it would have been nice to see students using the Hebrew they had learned during 
the pre- and post-tests. They did not. I can think of several methods that might encourage them to use the 
Hebrew they know when they are translating. First of all, they might just need more Hebrew instruction 
and practice. Perhaps the methods used were good but the amount of time was just too short. 

Secondly, we could have done additional comparison with their mother tongues, especially in the 
study of grammar. This would require a better knowledge of the typical grammatical features of their 
mother tongues, and how those compare to Hebrew. This would be like the local-language analysis in 
King? except for the fact that King compared Hebrew with two language families from Papua New 
Guinea. Chad has four different language families that would need analysis. 

A third idea, as promoted by Henderson? and Buth®, is that Hebrew be learned as a living 
language. According to them, language learning should happen inductively and naturally, as children 


learn language. This could be done with Buth’s language learning materials, with play-acting and 
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dialogue as promoted by Henderson, or with simple Hebrew stories and songs. Perhaps if students 
listened to and spoke Hebrew naturally, instead of just reading it, they might be more likely to use it in 
translation? 

Finally, Warren proposes that Hebrew learning which leverages the computer tools that 
translators will be working with (especially Paratext) can bridge the gap between Hebrew instruction and 
the task of Bible translation. In Warren’s ‘vocational training approach’, the tools the students use to learn 
Hebrew are the same tools they use to analyze Hebrew for Bible translation.’ 

So this study has not resolved an important question — what is necessary to help Bible translators 
actively use the Hebrew they have learned in their Bible translation work? Four potential areas to consider 
for additional research are, as mentioned above: additional quality Hebrew instruction, more targeted 
comparison of Hebrew with mother tongues, learning Hebrew inductively as a ‘living language’, or 


vocational training in Hebrew using Bible translation computer tools especially Paratext. 


Referring to Multiple Translation Sources 


We have noted that some African translators have a tendency to translate from one single 
colonial-language Bible translation. This was verified in the pre-test data, in which most students referred 
to a single French Bible version or two, at most. During the pre-test, their score on the ‘number of 
versions used in translating’ axis was 48.5% (see table 5, above). In the post-test, three students referred 
to three different Bible versions and several referred to two different versions. Their score on this axis 
was 60% (see table 5), Consequently, this OT Exegesis course showed some modest success in teaching 
students to use more Bible versions as data for crafting their own translation. The question is, what 
particular aspect of this course aided their growth in this important translation skill? Or was there some 


outside influence that helped them improve in this area? 
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It is possible that outside influences could account for some of their improvement. These could be 
individual factors such as home Bible study or skills learned at church. Although these individual factors 
are difficult to know about for each student, it seems accurate to say that in general the students did not 
radically change their Scripture-study habits at home or at church over the short time period between the 
pre- and post-tests (1 month). So individual factors are unlikely to have caused the improvement 
measured on the ‘number of versions used in translating’ axis. 

The improvement in their use of multiple sources could have come from factors that apply to the 
whole group, such as other classes in their FATES course schedule. The course they took concurrently 
with this one was Philosophy. This is not a course in which they generally spend a lot of time comparing 
different Bible translations; consequently, it is unlikely that other FATES courses during this time period 
had much impact on this translation skill. So it seems quite likely that much of the improvement in their 
ability to compare different Bible versions during their translation resulted from this OT Exegesis class. 

By its very nature, this OT Exegesis course taught many different concepts so it is difficult to 
pinpoint which teachings in particular caused the students’ improvement in the skill of comparing 
different Bible translations. Here are some of the skills taught and modeled in this course that might have 
had an impact on the development of their capacity in this area: 

e two lessons in which the comparison of Bible versions was explicitly taught 

e ahomework assignment requiring the comparison of several Bible versions 

e text criticism, which requires comparison of ancient versions 

e small group work using both French and local language Bibles 


e one lesson on translation principles (equivalents, metaphors, unknown concepts) 


The skill of comparing modern Bible translations was explicitly taught in this course, in at least 
two class periods as well as in one homework assignment. We looked very carefully at multiple French 
and Chadian-language Bible translations to find the differences between them on certain verses, and to 


consider whether those differences arose from textual variants, different interpretations, or merely 
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different wording. This explicitly-taught skill seems to have contributed to their ability to use and 
compare multiple Bible translation versions during their translation work. 

In addition, the course unintentionally strengthened this skill by teaching textual criticism. 
Textual criticism requires that the student refer to multiple ancient versions of the Bible (Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Septuagint, Vulgate etc.) and compare them to locate the differences between them. This 
reinforced the skill of comparing different Bible translation versions. 

This course included multiple in-class small-group exercises in which the students researched the 
topic at hand through repeated use of Chadian Bibles as well as French ones. Because these exercises 
encouraged them to use many different Bible translations, it strengthened their skill of referring to and 
comparing different Bible versions. 

This course included one class period of explicit instruction on translation principles, including 
multiple senses of words, mismatches of meaning between languages, and different translation solutions 
for handling metaphors and concepts that are unknown in the culture. This instruction clearly helped the 
students in finding locally appropriate translation solutions (next section). But in addition, it provided yet 
another opportunity to refer to and compare multiple translations, in both French and Chadian languages, 
as we observed how these Bible translations had applied translation principles. 

In summary, the data show that this course increased students’ ability to refer to and compare 
multiple Bible translations. Specifically, the two class periods and the homework assignment that directly 
taught the skill of comparing versions helped them develop this skill. This explicit teaching was 
reinforced by other classes that taught different skills (textual criticism, exegetical steps, translation 
principles) in which the comparison of different Bible translations was used. Finally, the skill of 
comparing different Bible versions was reinforced in almost every in-class small-group exercise, as they 


were encouraged to use both French and Chadian Bibles to research various OT information. 
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Choosing Locally Adapted Translation Solutions 


The skill of comparing multiple Bible translations is a critical skill for Bible translation. This was 
pointed out in the ‘tripolar approach’ proposed by Aroga Bessong.* By comparing the ‘base’ (more 
literal) and ‘model’ (more dynamic) translations with an interlinear version, a translator can more clearly 
note translation difficulties and potential solutions, and can be inspired by translation solutions in any of 
these three versions (interlinear, base, model). This is similar to the ‘stereoscopic reading’ method 
proposed by Gaddis-Rose, in which the original language text is read along with one or more translations, 
whether literal or free. She claims that this allows the reader a more intuitive understanding of the 
passage, which she calls an ‘interliminal’ perspective.’ 

Wendland also pointed out that comparison, especially between source-language and target- 
language structures, allows students to understand the source language better and to consider the most 
natural translation into the local language.'° Many African languages have similar constructions to the 
Hebrew; comparison between different versions, including a Hebrew interlinear, allows them to notice 
and capitalize on these similarities. 

Based on the pre- and post-test results, during this OT Exegesis course the students significantly 
improved in their ability to reflect on and choose or create locally adapted translation solutions. On the 
“frequency of adaptations to local language’ axis, their pre-test score of 51.5% increased to a score of 
80.0% on the post-test (see table 5, above). As discussed above, there is always the possibility that outside 


influences created this improvement, but I think it is unlikely that so many students would experience a 
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significant growth in this ability simultaneously unless it came from this OT Exegesis course, in which 
they were all active participants. 

Specifically, the class session that explicitly taught translation principles helped them to grow in 
their ability to translate in a natural way. This class session looked at how different languages map 
meaning to words differently. A word in French may have several meanings — for example, belier which 
can mean ‘a male sheep’ or ‘a battering ram’. Another language may not use a single word for these two 
different meanings, but may well have two completely different words. After that discussion, we 
considered the translation of metaphors and biblical notions that are unknown in Chad, such as ‘a bear’. 
We looked at several translation possibilities, such as creating a description, using a more generic word, 
or substituting a locally known notion (as long as the biblical word was a metaphorical teaching and not a 
historical fact). 

In evaluating and choosing translation solutions that are natural for their language, the students 
had three basic possibilities. They might have observed a translation possibility in the Hebrew/interlinear 
or in a more literal translation (TOB) that seemed natural to them. Or they might find a natural solution in 
a dynamic translation (FC). Finally, it is possible that they would create a natural local language 
translation out of their own reflection and creativity. 

In the first possibility, the student might find that following the Hebrew/interlinear or even TOB 
would be more natural because the versions more closely related to the Hebrew were also more natural in 
the local language. An example of this in the pre-test passage is Elkanah’s genealogy in 1 Sam 1:1. The 
Hebrew/interlinear and TOB both offer a genealogy with the linear form Elkanah was the son of W son of 
X son of Y son of Z. FC very appropriately adapted this genealogical form to something more natural for 
their French audience: Elkanah was the son of W who was himself the son of X, grandson of Y, and great- 
grandson of Z. Those students who attempted to apply the FC solution in their local language stumbled 
over the term “great-grandson”; most Chadian languages do not have such a term because they use linear 


genealogies as does the Hebrew. Several students (Ahmat, Matthieu, Etienne, and Elie) noted that the 
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linear genealogical form was more natural in their languages. They consequently followed the 
Hebrew/interlinear form or the TOB rather than FC. 

In the second possibility, the students might find that a more dynamic version (FC) provided a 
translation solution that would be more natural in the local language. An example of this was the addition 
of the proper name Goliath to 1 Sam 17:16 in the post-test. Nassur and Priscille both found this a helpful 
solution because in their languages, a person cannot be merely described by a place name (like Philistia). 
In these languages to describe where a person is from, you need to mention both their personal name and 
a place name. This may not be why FC chose to include the personal name (they may have wanted to help 
their reader recall distant information, rather than work around a grammatical limitation of French), but 
the students still found it a helpful translation solution for their local languages. 

Dynamic translations are often helpful for explaining difficult words used in more literal 
translations. For example, the word “guarantee” used in the interlinear and TOB was left untranslated by 
three of the students (Ahmat, Nassur, Priscille). Some other students attempted to translate it, but did so 
incorrectly (Mbay, Thomas). Perhaps they did not understand the uncommon French word (gage)? The 
explanation in FC, however, was clear and two of the students who did successfully translate “guarantee” 
reported that they were helped by the FC (Justin, Matthieu). 

In the third possibility, students reflected on their culture and language and discovered a 
translation solution that was distinct from the Hebrew/interlinear and the French versions available to 
them. An example of this is the way in which over half of the students discovered a local equivalent for 
the unknown concept of cheese (1 Sam 17:18). As discussed in chapter 5, rather than use a word 
borrowed from the French, a number of students proposed local translation solutions such as thick post- 
partum sheep milk, a locally-made hard cheese for travel, containers of butter (or oil), and gourds of milk. 
Although these translation solutions were different from one another, each was appropriate for its own 
ethnic group. 

Another example of creative adaptation to the local language concerns the listing of Jesse’s oldest 


sons. The Hebrew/interlinear and TOB numbered them (firstborn, 2"4, 3") and FC just lumped them 
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together as Jesse’s “oldest sons”. But two students (André, Matthieu) creatively re-worded this into a 
more natural ordering of sons in their languages (“the firstborn and the one who followed and the third 
son’). Other examples of creative translation solutions by the students include: 
e Paul added the general word “man” along with the word “Philistine” because his local 
language requires a subject “man” or “woman” to accompany an ethnic designation. 
e Matthieu gave an explicit reason as to why the Philistine presented himself before the 
Israelites (“to provoke them’). FC adds the location of where the Philistine presented himself 
(“before the army of Israel”), but this student made explicit the reason because he thought 
that was more important in his local language. 
e Rather than following FC (“commander of the unit”) or the Hebrew/interlinear and TOB 
(“chief of a thousand”’), a number of students translated with more natural terms in the local 
language — “chief of the battle” (Ahmat), “chief of war” (André), “their military chief” 


(Etienne, Priscille). 


Towards the Development of an African Hermeneutic 


This thesis claims that privileging African languages and cultures might reduce western bias in 
African Bible translations. This claim is, of course, something that cannot be proved in such a short 
period of time. It would require thorough training of African Bible translators, time for them to develop 
their translations, and then an evaluation of those translations to see if there are examples of a specifically 
African interpretation of some passages. This is beyond the scope of this thesis. 

However, the pre- and post-test interviews picked up several examples of verses in which these 
African students were understanding the passage in light of their own African culture, in ways that 
western culture might not. This often occurs in places in which African culture more closely resembles 


the Hebrew culture than western culture does. Three examples of this were cited in chapter 5 above: 
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e Students understood that of course Hannah was the first wife; it was because she was barren that 
Elkanah took a second wife. Note that FC completely skips over this issue, stating merely that 
Elkanah had two wives without mentioning their order. (1 Sam 1:2) 

e Although TOB states that David was shepherding his father’s “herds”, many students understood 


that David must have been herding sheep and goats (see also the Hebrew word 183 tson ‘flocks’) 


because expensive large animals that could ruin farmers’ fields are not entrusted to young people. 
(1 Sam 17:15) 

e Several students understood that Jesse required a physical object (“guarantee”) to show that 
David’s brothers were really alive because it would not be unusual for David to fail to burden his 


aging father with news of his sons’ death. (1 Sam 17:18) 


Note that the first of these culturally-adapted interpretations was for the pre-test passage. These 
students were already applying their African intuition to the comprehension of the passage before they 
took this OT Exegesis course. This sort of African hermeneutic was not specifically taught in the course 
(which was good, because the course was taught by a non-African!) nor was it measured in the pre- and 
post-test data. However, it was an encouragement to see African interpretations being revealed in the 
interviews. 

Bible translation, done well by local African translators, can allow these African cultural 
assumptions to emerge but only if the translation is not closely following modern colonial-language 
versions developed by and for a foreign culture. Teaching African translators to consider several versions 
and to evaluate them for what is most natural for their language and culture should allow a local 
hermeneutic more freedom to emerge. These sorts of cultural matches are an opportunity for African 
translators, pastors, and theologians to develop their own African hermeneutic, which may eventually 


help to dismantle ‘triangular hermeneutics’,'' in which the Bible provides the text, the western theologian 
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produces the hermeneutics, and the rest of the world just swallows what was produced. A more global 
process of interpreting the Bible is sure to provide new insights which will help the western world also to 


understand the Bible better. 


Limitations of this Project; Other Opportunities Provided 


This project had several limitations due to the nature of the opportunity that presented itself at 
FATES. In order to be allowed to teach at the seminary, I needed to offer a course that the seminary 
wanted. OT Exegesis was a topic they needed so I tried to fit my research interests (Hebrew and Bible 
translation) into their mold so I could have the privilege of teaching, and measuring, their students. I think 
from the seminary’s perspective it was a good fit; I was asked to return and teach the same OT Exegesis 
course again this school year, which I did in November 2019 and February 2020. 

However, the structure of the FATES classroom came with a number of limitations. The data set 
is small (20 people) and although the ages of the participants were varied, the gender was not (only one 
woman). The small size of the data set did not permit meaningful demographic partitioning, to see if the 
gains made by the students depended on any demographic factors such as their specific mother tongue, 
age, gender, education level, years in the village, experience in Bible translation, Scripture portions 
existing in the local language, etc. 

During the course, I incorporated many of Robinson’s suggestions on how to provide an 
interesting lecture including modulating voice, gesture and posture; showing personal enthusiasm and 
commitment; using examples and illustrations; keeping the information relevant; and teaching through 
multi-modal experience.'? However, one notable limitation was that I did all of the teaching myself 
instead of looking for and building a teaching team, whereas Robinson suggests that lecturing is best done 


through “multiple voices”.'’ Having a teaching team would provide the students with different viewpoints 
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and opinions, as well as take advantage of the knowledge bases and skill sets of different teachers. Having 
a Chadian or two on such a teaching team would certainly be an advantage! 

In some ways, it was helpful to work with pastoral trainees who had no experience in Bible 
translation. On the other hand, the purpose of the thesis was to determine better methods of training Bible 
translators for OT translation. From that perspective, it would have been better to apply these concepts to 
a course that was specifically for Bible translators, not for pastors. One advantage would be that Bible 
translators would have access to Paratext on their computers; these pastoral students obviously did not. 

The research done for this thesis did open up the opportunity for me to teach a Hebrew Discourse 
workshop for OT Bible translators and translation consultants for SIL and ABT. This two-week 
workshop, held at the SIL Center in N’Djamena, Chad in October 2019, used the tools available in 
Paratext to provide a Hebrew review and to teach Hebrew discourse (poetic and narrative) to the 
participants. The course also taught the participants research skills in Paratext that they can now use while 
carrying out their Bible translation work. This was very similar to the ‘vocational training using Paratext’ 
recommended by Warren," in which Paratext software is used to support Hebrew learning, with a focus 
on vocabulary learning, fluent reading, and training in the Paratext Hebrew research tools. 

Many of the ideas researched for this thesis were put to use in the Hebrew Discourse workshop, 
including the multi-modal instruction of Hebrew’ that used comparison with languages familiar to the 
participants.'¢ In this Hebrew Discourse workshop, Hebrew vocabulary was often compared to Chadian 
Arabic, and Hebrew grammar and discourse was compared with Chadian Arabic and French. In the 
afternoons, the participants reflected on similarities and differences between the grammatical and 


discourse structures of their own local languages and Hebrew. 
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In addition, Hebrew songs and a simple story reading app"’ added a ‘living-language’ component 
to the two-week workshop. Each morning, students listened to and then sang a Hebrew song that 
illustrated one of the Hebrew grammar points for the day. Each song was repeated in both weeks to aid in 
retention. In the afternoons, small groups practiced reading out loud using the simple Hebrew stories 
made available in the reading app. Students greatly enjoyed reading these stories out loud together in a 
collaborative and supportive environment. They mentioned that it allowed them to see the vocabulary and 
the grammar studied actually used in context in an attractive Hebrew story. 

In summary, this Hebrew Discourse workshop included all four methods mentioned above that 
might help translators connect their Hebrew learning directly with their Bible translation work. These 
methods are: additional time spent in creative, active, collaborative, relevant, multi-modal Hebrew study; 
comparison of Hebrew vocabulary, grammar, and discourse features with all the languages known by the 
students; a ‘living-language’ component through stories and songs; and vocational instruction in Hebrew 
using the computer tools in Paratext. 

Unfortunately, no measurements were taken at the beginning and end of this workshop to provide 
quantitative data assessing whether the workshop allowed participants to make better use of their Hebrew 
knowledge when translating. However, student comments indicated their enthusiasm for what they 
learned during the two-week workshop. A number of students remarked on how amazing it was to see the 
literary artistry used by the Hebrew authors. Another student said, “The scales are falling from my eyes; I 


can see better!” That was the subtitle for the course — Seeing Better for Better Translation. 


More Effective Training for OT Translation in Africa 


Translator Training Courses 
At SIL Chad, we teach two basic courses for Bible translators (CIPT and CAPT) as well as an 


Exegesis course. We already teach translation principles in our translation courses and we model the 
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comparison of French Bible versions. But I think we could do more to include in our courses the 
comparison of local-language Bible versions as well as French Bibles. Lectures already include examples 
from several different French Bible versions to illustrate each translation principle. However, examples 
could be added not just from French, but also from Chadian Arabic or other generally known Chadian 
languages. Small-group exercises already encourage people to compare different French versions of the 
Bible to help them develop the skill of critical comparison. However, these small-group exercises could 
do more to include the comparison of local-language Bibles as well. To make this effective, we would 
need to work harder to provide local language Bibles and NTs in our translation courses so that during all 
small group exercises and individual assignments, people could practice referring to local-language 
Bibles. As they refer to Chadian Bibles, not just French ones, this would also help to provide culturally 
appropriate ideas for translation difficulties. 

In addition, in our One-Book Translation workshops (on the book of Lamentations or Ephesians, 
for example), we tend to have the teachers (often non-Africans) present the exegesis of Scripture passages 
in the morning, following which language teams spend time translating the passage or correcting a pre- 
existing translation. But perhaps different Chadian language teams should be encouraged to dialogue 
together about difficult Scripture passages rather than just having a westerner teach the exegesis or 
referring to a translation handbook written by a westerner. Our workshops could encourage Chadian 
language teams to listen to one another. In this way, more of the translation ideas would come from in- 
culture people rather than out-of-culture people and the resulting translations might be more adapted to 
Chad. How can we arrange our courses, as well as our Bible translation work, to make dialogue between 
different Chadian language teams about Scripture passages a more regular feature? 

It might be possible to offer translators workshops in one of the local trade languages, rather than 
the former colonial language. This would mean that more of the examples and ideas would be drawn from 
a related Chadian culture and might inspire more creative thinking and local-language adaptations. 

Here in Chad, the local UBS group (Alliance Biblique du Tchad) tends to do Bible translation in 


ethnic groups that already have Christians. This means that they can often hire exegetes and translators 
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who already have a seminary education, including training in the biblical source languages. SIL, on the 
other hand, tends to work in ethnic groups with a smaller Christian presence, if any. Consequently, local 
translators may have no biblical background at all, and certainly will not know the biblical source 
languages. Our initial translator training for these people often implies that they will be translating from 
the French. How can we stress the importance of translating from the original source languages? How can 
we make the source languages accessible to these translators, at least to some extent? Should we consider 
adding Hebrew teaching to the workshops offered by SIL here in Chad? In some ways, Hebrew would be 
a better choice than Greek. It is fairly closely related, in both vocabulary and grammar, to Chadian Arabic 
which is spoken by many of these non-Christian Bible translators. In addition, many of these teams start 
with stories from the OT, such as the lives of the prophets. Would training in Hebrew allow these teams 
to be freed up from translating directly from the French? Or are they already fairly free from the French 
versions because their French knowledge is somewhat limited? 

Although I am not sure whether Hebrew knowledge could help less-educated Bible translators, I 
do think it is clear that additional Hebrew instruction can help exegetes and translation consultants to 
consult the Hebrew source text more freely. This may free up whole projects from the grip of French 
versions, and allow them to choose more locally-appropriate translation solutions which, in some cases, 
may be inspired by the Hebrew source text. The Hebrew Discourse workshop, mentioned above, showed 
that using Paratext as a teaching and research tool is an effective method both of reviewing the Hebrew 


they have learned, and preparing them to do Hebrew research in Paratext during their translation work. 


Bible Translation Practice 

When doing Bible translation, translators should be encouraged to look at source text windows 
and use the source language research tools. In addition, they should be encouraged to consider multiple 
translation versions before making their own translation decisions. This encouragement can come during 
translation workshops, during Paratext training, and in consulting-checking sessions. A word of warning 


concerning Paratext 9. With the new enhanced resources based on Gateway languages such as French, it 
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is very easy for computer trainers to minimize or close the source language window and focus on the use 
of the enhanced resource window in French. In addition, it is possible to focus so much on the enhanced 
resource (a single translation) that the collections window, with multiple translations, gets neglected. 
Ignoring the source language window or the collections window sets a poor example for the translation 
teams, and could lead them to think that translating from the biblical source language and comparing 
multiple translations are no longer necessary. Communication between the translation department and the 
computer department is essential so that Paratext training workshops model good translation practices. 

In translation practice, translators should be encouraged to look at other African language 
translations. Having copies of Scripture in closely-related languages on the translation desk can encourage 
this comparison. Perhaps other local languages have found good local solutions to translation difficulties. 
This local Scripture comparison would be even more likely to happen if related-language projects are 
available to observe in Paratext. If translators have other African language versions in their Paratext 
collections window, they are more likely to refer to them as model translations. Over time, natural 
solutions chosen or created by some African language teams could impact other African language 
translations. Many Africans are multilingual; can we leverage their language knowledge to allow them to 


compare and be inspired by other African translations? 


Training Pastors 

Bible translators create Bible translations, but it is local pastors who have the social power to 
encourage or discourage the use of those translations. I think it is important for Bible translation 
organizations to be involved in their local seminaries — providing local language Bibles for the seminary 
libraries, helping to teach source language courses, and teaching courses (on any topic!) in which 
referring to local language Bibles is an integral part of the course. 

One of the aspects of the OT Exegesis course taught at FATES that was very important was the 
comparison of Scriptures in different French and Chadian-language versions. This comparison, and the 


determination of whether differences were caused by textual variants, alternate interpretations, or merely 
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different word choices, was important for helping these pastors to understand that Bibles can be different 
without one of them being wrong. This is essential for the acceptance of local-language Scriptures. It has 
been known for pastors in Chad to make disparaging comments about their local language Scriptures 
because they are different from the typical French version (Segond) in use in their church. In this OT 
Exegesis course, pastoral students learned that there are many reasons for differences, and that Bibles can 
be different without being in error. Hopefully this will help them to better accept, and promote, their local 
language Bibles. 

In my opinion, most parts of this OT Exegesis course taught for pastors should be retained in the 
future. The basic exegetical steps outline seems to work well. Textual criticism is hard, but it does help 
pastors to understand where textual differences come from. The historical-geographic background 
teaching is essential, as many of these pastoral students are very weak in their understanding of OT 
history and geography. As mentioned above, the focus on using and comparing different versions of the 
Bible, especially those in Chadian languages, should definitely be kept. The course should allow more 
time to consider application in the church; this section was too short and rushed in the current course 
program. 

For the OT Exegesis course taught in February 2019, I had put most of the Hebrew grammar and 
discourse review in the first three days of the course in order to allow the students to review their Hebrew 
before the pre-test. However, I think the seminary students will understand Hebrew grammar better if it is 
introduced more gradually. In the second session of this same OT Exegesis course, taught in November 
2019 and February 2020, I reworked the course to integrate the Hebrew grammar across the whole course 
session, rather than loading it at the beginning. 

In addition, I think it would be wise to remove most of the Hebrew discourse teaching, which 
really was quite outside of their experience as pastoral students. I do not think that they have the linguistic 
foundations needed to understand Hebrew discourse, especially the verb form variation in Hebrew 


narrative discourse. Perhaps it would be wise to keep some teaching on basic poetic parallelism, which 
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might help them understand Hebrew poetry better without requiring a detailed linguistic knowledge of 
verb forms. 

The students’ course evaluations showed that they valued the Hebrew vocabulary review; when 
they can decipher simple Hebrew Bible verses they are very excited and encouraged. So Hebrew 
vocabulary review should be maintained in the OT Exegesis course. However, it would be wise to pick 
verses that are short enough and contain vocabulary already seen so that students can maintain their 


excitement which is what motivates them to read more Hebrew! 


In order for African Bible translations to be adapted to African cultures, it is necessary to support 
a ‘frontshifting’ of all things African in Bible translation.'® In our Bible translator training sessions and 
daily work, we should promote the development of African translators, exegetes, translation consultants, 
pastors and Bible teachers. This development should include opportunities for them to increase their 
capacity to study, understand and use the biblical source languages. We should encourage the constant 
use of, and respect for, local-language translations that are already available. We should encourage 
language teams to talk to one another about translation problems and the solutions they have found, rather 
than relying on western exegetes and western translation resources for solutions. This privileging of 
African languages and cultures may, over time, reduce some the western bias currently present in Bible 


translation in Africa. 





18. Yorke, “Bible Translation in Africa: An Afrocentric Interrogation of the Task,” 163. 
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APPENDIX A 


OT EXEGESIS COURSE MATERIALS 


English Translation of Course Outline 





Class # 


Subject 


Lesson 


Assignments 





Hebrew Review 





Review the perfect and imperfect 











interviews 











1 perfect/imperfect (Oal.strane verbs) 
narrative backbone with 

> Bee ey eee Wayyiqtol; background info with | Quiz 1 (Hebrew 
Qatal, participles, and noun vocab) 
phrases 

fee ge 3 forms of parallelism and 2 Hmwk | (Wayyiqtol 
: POCHE GIsCOMIS literary techniques in Ruth 1:1-6) 
4 pre-test and 





OT Exegesis S 


teps 





5 


Establish the text 


text boundaries and genre, textual 


Quiz 2 (Hebrew 





























translation principles 
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criticism with BHS vocab) 
: : Hmwk 2 
6 Technical studies re elie sana anche (Comparison of 
ti several translations) 
4 qeehnisalsaudies large context, review of narrative 
and poetic discourse 
8 Technical studies lexical studies of Hebrew words 
9 Paehniealaaies lexical and culture studies of Quiz 3 (Hebrew 
Chadian-language words vocab) 
timeline of the OT, geography of | Hmwk 3 (Biblical 
a contest the Ancient Near East geography map) 
theology comparison with other 
11 Context OT passages and with NT, how to 
use commentaries 
D Appli¢ation local language translation, 








Review of OT Exegesis Steps 





text boundaries and genre, textual 


Quiz 4 (Hebrew 

















i Ese bisnnis criticism, translation vocab) 
grammatical analysis, lexical Hmwk 4 (cultural 
14 Technical studies analysis (source and receptor 
word study) 

languages) 

15 Contant review of the OT timeline, 

ae geography of Biblical Israel 

16 Cini Biblical and theological context, 
secondary literature 

17 Application application in the church — Quiz 5 (Hebrew 
preaching, Sunday School, adult | vocab) 
discipleship, outreach 

18 post-test and 





interviews 
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English Translation of OT Exegetical Steps 


1. Selecting a Text 
a. Choosing a pericope 
b. Determining the literary genre 
2. Text Criticism and Translation 
a. Analysis of variant readings in BHS 
i. collecting different textual variants 
ii. evaluating the different variants 
iii. making textual decisions and amending the Hebrew text with annotations 
b. Literal translation of the text 
i. comparison with modern French versions 
li. comparison with Chadian versions 
ii. literal translation of the text in French with annotations 
3. Literary Criticism 
a. Larger context 
i. structure of the whole book 
b. Immediate context 
i. grammatical analysis 
1. narrative syntax (Hebrew) 
2. poetic syntax (Hebrew) 
ii. lexical analysis 
1. source language words (Hebrew) 
2. words from the local culture 
4. Historical Criticism 
a. Historical Context 
i. place in biblical chronology 
b. Geographic Context 
i. place in biblical geography 
5. Theological Criticism 
a. Relationship between the text and the rest of the OT 
b. Relationship between the text and the NT 
6. Secondary Literature 
a. Examine commentaries 
7. Application to the Local Church 
a. Translating the text into a local language 
b. Other applications in the church 
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APPENDIX B 
SAMPLE PRE-TEST FORMS 


Image of interlinear page with TOB/FC (1 Sam 1:1-6) 





x Syipw 


¢ SAMUEL 


PREMIER LIVRE DI 


he STR SORT Th 
etson nom Ephraim de la montagne de Cofim Ramataim- de un un homme Et fut 
‘pe Yor? smps ps 2 mh a my 2 ot pmb 
deux Etalui unEphratéen.  ouf filsde Tohou  filsde Elihou filsde Yeroham  filsde Elqana 
ot me? rm ome ome) sway 
des enfants a Peninna et il fut Peninna —_— la deuxiéme etle nom de Anne lune lenomde femmes 
mee, Ip pp aT RT ey apm 
aux jours des jours de sa ville celui-la rhomme Et monta des enfants. non pas eta Anne 
by 723 "Ww og" mova nixay mynd Incs mard) 14 InCs 7H ninnwm> 
Eli les fils de deux etla a Silo lesarmées aYHWHde et pour sacrifier pour se prosterner 
mp? 1h) mapPe mam oat Ty cm? py ofp en 
4 Peninna et il donna Elqana et sacrifia le jour Et fut de YHWH. prétres et Pinhas Hofni 
COS OOS oT am oni? np omnia Tyg bab) ihox 
deux narines une de une part il donna Eta Anne des parts. et ses filles ses fils et a tous sa femme 
o> INQS "mmovr® mpm PAN Taye 
contrariété méme  sarivale Etlacontrariait | samatrice. avaitfermé etYHWH_ ilaimait Anne ad car 

IPT TS TT TW IPE Hae 

sa matrice. pour YHWH avait fermé car Firriter afin de 


¥ "Il y avait un homme de Ramataim-Cofim, de 
la montagne d’Ephraim. [1 s’appelait Elgana, fils 
de Yeroham, fils d’Elihou, fils de Tohou, fils de Couf, un 
Ephratéen. 71] avait deux femmes: l'une s’appelait Anne 
et la seconde Peninna. Peninna avait des enfants, Anne 
n’en avait pas. *Tous les ans, cet homme montait de sa 
ville pour se prosterner devant le SeiGNeuR, le tout- 
puissant, et pour lui sacrifier a Silo. Il y avait la, comme 
prétres du SEIGNEUR, les deux fils d’Eli, Hofni et Pinhas. 
‘Vint le jour ot Elgana offrait le sacrifice. Il avait 
coutume d’en donner des parts 4 sa femme Peninna et a 
tous les fils et filles de Peninna. Mais a Anne, il donnait 
une part d’honneur, car c’est Anne qu'il aimait, bien que 
te SEIGNEUR Petit rendue stérile. *De surcroit, sa rivale ne 
cessait de lui faire des affronts pour ’humilier, parce que 
te SEIGNEUR avait rendue stérile. 


+ 171A Rama, dans la région montagneuse d’Efraim, 
vivait un Efraimite, du district de Souf, appelé El- 
cana; il était fils de Yeroam, lui-méme fils d’Elihou, 
petit-fils de Tohou et arriére-petit-fils de Souf. 71] avait 
épousé deux femmes, Anne et Peninna; Peninna avait 
des enfants, mais Anne n’en avait pas. 

+Chaque année, Elcana se rendait de Rama au sanc- 
tuaire de Silo pour y adorer le Seigneur, le Dieu de 
univers, et lui offrir un sacrifice. Les deux fils d’Héli, 
Hofni et Pinhas, étaient prétres du Seigneur 4 Silo. *E]- 
cana avait Phabitude de donner 4 Peninna et 4 chacun 
de ses enfants un morceau de l’animal sacrifié; >mais a 
Anne, il donnait une part de choix, car il laimait beau- 
coup, bien que le Seigneur ne lui ait pas accordé d’en- 
fants. °Quant 4 Peninna, l'autre femme, elle cherchait 
sans cesse 4 vexer Anne pour lhumilier de n’avoir pas 
d@ enfant. 
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English Translation of the Pre-Test Translation Answer Sheet 


Name: 

Age: 

Level of Education: 

Have you worked in a Bible translation project? 


What language will you translate this text into? 


Translation into your language: 1 Samuel 1:1-6 


v. 1 








v.2 


v.3 
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v.4 








v.5 








v. 6 
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English Translation of the Pre-Test Interview Form (1 Sam 1:1-6) 
1. Demographic questions 
a. education 
b. where lived (village or town?) 
c. past experience in Bible translation 
2. How did you choose a name for the town? (v.1) 
3. What form of genealogy did you choose for your translation and why? (v.1) 
4. Who was Elkanah’s first wife? How do you know? (v.2) 
5. When did Elkanah go to Shiloh? (v.3) 
6. Why didn’t Hannah have any children? (v.5) 


7. Who provoked Hannah? (v.6) 
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APPENDIX C 
SAMPLE POST-TEST FORMS 


Image of interlinear page with TOB/FC (1 Sam 17:13-19) 


1 SAMUEL 17.13-21 


pon 
ils étaient aliés 


meneh? SNe 
au combat Saiil 
‘Says 


et son deuxiéme 


“Ios anon 


“TTS 
derriére 
“i337 
le premier né 
asain ‘ne des 
derriére Ataient allés les grands et trois 
TSS 183 TS 
sonpére |e petit bétail de El 
sow’? eso yas "Fon 
Et dit jours. quarante —_—_ et i! se présenta 
‘om? mye nin sop nes 
pains et dix celui-ci 'épigrillé —’éphade 
nosy “Sony ean ey omy 
ceux-ci le laitage les morceaux de dix 
ops ony) By? pen 
leur gage et** au sujet dela paix —_tu te renseigneras 
“eon? TANT pRpa ORT 
combattant leTérébinthe dans la vallée de Israél 
Myon Be oy INET 
et il porta un gardien a le petit bétail es 
Mewar “oy Me Om mewn 
le rang vers sortant et la force 
mawe cave: = “Ose 
un rang de bataille et les Philistins Israéi 


au combat 


Tea 
le petit 


Eliav 


pour faire paitre 


 @;) 13] es trois fils ainés de Jessé s’en étaient donc allés. 
Ils avaient suivi Saiil 4 la guerre. Les trois fils de 
Jessé qui étaient allés 4 la guerre s‘appelaient, l’ainé Eliav, 
le second Avinaday, et le troisitme Shamma. David était 
le plus jeune; les trois ainés avaient suivi Satil, mais 
David allait chez Saiil et en revenait pour paitre le trou- 
peau de son pere a Bethléem. 

‘Le Philistin s’avanca matin et soir et il se présenta 
ainsi pendant quarante jours. 

Jessé dit a son fils David : « Prends donc pour tes fréres 
cette mesure de blé grillé et ces dix pains, et cours les 
porter au camp 2 tes fréres. '*Et ces dix fromages, tu les 
porteras au chef de millier. Tu prendras des nouvelles de 
la santé de tes fréres et tu recevras d’eux un gage. !?Saiil 
est avec eux et avec tous les hommes d’Israél dans la 
vallée du Térébinthe, en train de se battre contre les 
Philistins. » 

David se leva de bon matin, laissa le troupeau a un 
gardien, prit sa charge, s’en alla, suivant ordre de Jessé, 
et arriva au campement. L’armée, qui allait rejoindre le 
front, poussait le cri de guerre. *'Israélites et Philistins 
Prirent position, front contre front. 


aoa 
les grands 


a8 TETB2 


venipt> ay bp 
Sail 

a7) 
et le soir 
TON? NY 


eas 


as 
TON 


tes fréres 


les hommes de 


au campement 


em” 
Et se rangea 


931 


‘ Frag 18 


Jessé 


mye 
trois 


“33 
les fils de 
rr ee ee 
étaient allés qui ses fils trois 
xy op cna whem 
lui Et David Shamma. et fe troisime 
eae oe eb To sing 
et revenant allant Et David Sail. 
‘nye Mw" cones 
le Philistin Et s’avanga a Bethléem, 
mms $3 whe 
Prends son fils: aDavid Jessé 
mn eM pa Ag 
au camp et fais courir celui-ci 
AON > Hi 83 nan 


lemillier auchefde tu feras venir 


Et allérent 
ny) 

et le nom de 
SIP RS 


Avinaday 


de chez 


=P aun 
tot ie matin 


donc 


STON? 
vers tes fréres. 
DN) 
et auprés de 
“92) Tam aay)" gm 
ettous eteux Et Sauil tu prendras. 


SwN 


“ms ein spas ti “oben 7? :onede -oy 


et il laissa 


David 
sys 
Jessé 
TEMPS 


au combat. 


les Philistins. 
awsp adh 
ainsi que et k! alla 
Hv wm 

et ils poussaient une clameur 

in = “Wie InCs myipo 
un rang de bataille. © pour rencontrer 


Et se leva tot 


nms my 
Jui avait ordonné 


au matin avec 
a 
et il vint 


a 13-14Ses trois fils ainés, Eliab, Abinadab et Chamma, 
avaient été mobilisés; ils étaient partis combattre 
avec Saiil. Quant a David, le plus jeune, }°il allait servir 
Saiil et revenait régulitrement s’occuper des moutons de 
son pére, a Bethléem. 

16Pendant quarante jours, Goliath le Philistin se pré- 
senta matin et soir en face de l’'armée d’Israél. "Un de 
ces jours-la, Jessé dit 4 David: « Prends ce sac de grains 
grillés et ces dix pains, et apporte-les rapidement au camp 
pour tes fréres. "’Prends également ces dix fromages, que 
tu offriras au commandant de Punité. Tu verras si tes 
fréres sont en bonne santé, et tu me rapporteras d’eux 
un signe prouvant que tout va bien. Tu les trouveras 
avec Saiil et toute larmée d’Israél dans la vallée du 
Térébinthe, ow ils affrontent les Philistins. » 

2T6t le lendemain matin, David confia ses moutons a 
un gardien, prit ce qu'il devait emporter et s’en alla, 
comme Jessé le lui avait ordonné. Il arriva au camp a 
Pheure ot l’armée allait prendre position et poussait le 
cri de guerre. ?"Israélites et Philistins se mirent en ordre 
de bataille, face a face. 
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English Translation of the Post-Test Translation Answer Sheet 


Name: 


What language will you translate this text into? 


Translation into your language: 1 Samuel 17:13-19 


v. 13 








v.14 








v. 15 
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v.16 








v.17 








v. 18 


v.19 
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English Translation of the Post-Test Interview Form (1 Sam 17.13-19) 


Name: 
Questions: 

1. How did you organize the information in vv.13-14? Why did you choose this method? 

2. How did you indicate the order of the sons? What is most natural way to indicate birth 
order in your language? (vv.13-14) 

3. What animals did David shepherd for his father? (v.15) 

4. What was the Philistine’s name? Where did he “advance” to early in the morning? (v.16) 

5. David took an ephah of what to his brothers? How did you translate the quantity of grain? 
Why did you choose that word for the quantity? (v.17) 

6. What else did David take with him when he went? (vv.17-18) 

7. To whom did he deliver it? (v.18) 


8. What did David’s father want him to bring back from his brothers? (v.18) 
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APPENDIX D 
DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION ON STUDENTS 
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APPENDIX E 
DATA ANALYSIS RESULTS FOR PRE-TEST 





Question 2: How did you choose a name for the town? (v.1) 











student _ student’s translation text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 

1 There was a man in Rama in the FC looked at FC first, not TOB. Did 
region of Eprayim in the mountains. not look up top (at Hebrew or 
His name was Elkana interlinear) 

2 One day, someone from Sofim interlinear read incorrectly. Note that tried to understand the Hebrew 
Ramatoyima on the mountain of he got the 2 parts of name (interlinear) and then looked at 
Efrayimba who was named Elkana backwards (Sofim Ramatoyima). TOB 

Shows inexperience in using a 
Hebrew interlinear; he is not referring 
to the Hebrew itself. 

3 his name is Ephraim son the mountain _ interlinear read incorrectly. Note that — from the interlinear 
high head for Cofin Ramataim he said the man’s name was 

Ephraim — reading the interlinear 
from left to right. 

4 In Rama the summit of the mountain of | FC FC 
Efrem one from Efrem lived at the 
head of the district of Suuf, he was 
called Elkana 

5 Aman of Efraim there was named FC FC, also remember how it is 
Elkana who lived in Rama between the reported in the local language 
mountains of Efraim on the land of Bible 
Souf 

6 There was a man from from TOB TOB 
Ramataim-Sofim of the mountain of 
Ephraim. They called him Elkana 

7 And one person is from Ramataim interlinear read incorrectly. Note that —_interlinear 
head of the mountain of Kofim, his he called the mountain Kofim and 
name is Ephraim said the man’s name was Ephraim. 

8 Someone there was in the mountain of _ interlinear interlinear 
Efirayim at Ramatayim-Sofim named 
Elkana 

9 There was one man inthe stomach of _ interlinear or TOB in the stomach of the wind — 
the wind of Ramataim-Cofim at the top means a valley. Followed the 
of the rock of Ephraim and his name interlinear. 
was Elqana 

10 At Rama inthe mountainous region of FC FC — also she remembers the 


11 


Efraim lived a son of the village in the 
department of Souf and he was Elcana 
A man is one is Ramataim-Copim 
which is in region of Eprahaim in a 
mountain place. He was called Elkana 


interlinear or TOB 


names from the Kim Bible 


TOB 
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Question 3: What form of genealogy did you choose for your translation and why? (v.1) 
student _ student’s translation text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 
1 | his name was Elkana, son of : Hebrew/interlinear or TOB (not FC). | used TOB here because FC form is 
: Yero’um, son of To’u, son of Sup : son of W son of Y son of Z (note : not natural in his language. 
_Who was an epraiimit. 


is name was Elkana son of 
: Yeroham, his father was Yeroham, 



















luence from FC where the terms 
: are not the same each time? son of 


Did not look at FC, was just thinking 
: about what was natural in his 


: Yeroham his father was Elihu, : W, his father was W, W his father | language 
: Elihu his father was Tohu sonof —_| was X, Xhis father was Y son of Z. | 
i Sufa : Note shift of form (his father was W) | 


: to (Y son of Z). Settling into 
: something more natural as he 
MMIC ON? nee 


i interlinear or TOB. Note he missed | TOB 
: the link between Elkana and : 



























| He was named Elkana, Yeroham 
: son Elihou son Tahou son of a 
ASA et 18 = 11 ©. Ee A: | EA eRe Se eee eee en 
| Elkana was the son of Yeerowam __: FC. Note that he didn’t have aword : FC. For great-grandson, he could 

: who was the son of Elihuu, : for great-grandson so he didn’t : have said son of his grandson. 

i grandson of Tohuu and grandson — | distinguish between the last 2 steps | 
(R225 ee OES _of the genealogy. 
le was the son of Eroam who was 
: the son of Elihou who was the son 


: of Tohou a descendant of Souf. 































FC with LL adaptation 


OB. Note error that Suf was the TOB 
: son of an Ephratian, not that he was : 
an Ephratian himself. Pace RE Oat ce 


erlinear. Note error that his nam nterlinear 
: was Ephraim Elana. 


: Elihou son of Tohou son of Suf son 
ofan Ephratian. 
is name was Ephraim Elqana child 
: of Jeroham child of Elihou child of 

__Tohou child of Kouf the Ephratian. 
amed Elkana son of Yeroham, erlinear or TOB with some LL 
: Yeroham son of Elihu, Elihu son of adaptation 


! Tohu whom Souf had given birth to. : 


nterlinear but adapted. ‘Son of’ is 
: natural in the language. The part 
: with Souf is different because it is 
the CONCLUSION. 


interlinear, this is a very natural 
: genealogical form in the language 


his name is Elqana son of 

: Yeroham, son of Elihou, son of 
Tohou, son of Couf, son Ephrateen. po fats 
Elcana who the son of Yeroam who : FC but not exact FC. However a more natural form 

: was the son of Elihou, Tohou was would have been ‘name via name’. 


! grandson and great grandson of 


nterlinear or TOB 


11 | He was called Elkana son of ' TOB or interlinear. Note dittography : TOB. The genealogical form ‘son of 
 Yeroham son of Elihu son of son of { (son of son of) : X’ is natural in the language. 
 Tohu and son of Cup who was of 
i Ephrata. 














Question 4: Who was Elkanah’s first wife? How do you know? (v.2) 








student __student’s translation text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 
1 He had two wives — Anne and FC followed order in FC 
Penina 
2 The wives to him were two. The Hebrew/interlinear looked at the interlinear. Instead of the 
one her name was Ane, the one and the other, could have used the LL 
other her name Penina. words for first and second wife. But the 


Hebrew word for first wife was not clear 
(via the interlinear). 
3. This one for him had the two TOB TOB 
wives. The one her name Anne. 
The second her name Penina. 
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Question 4: Who was Elkanah’s first wife? How do you know? (v.2) 

















student _ student’s translation text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 
4 He was married to two wives — FC. Note LL adaptation of FC. Also, from cultural knowledge it was 
Ana and Peninna spelling (9n). evident that Anne was the first wife. One 
takes a second wife because the first wife 
is sterile. 
5 He had two wives Ana and FC FC. We know Anne is the first because she 
Penina is first in the list. 
6 This man had two wives: the first | TOB, right down to the TOB 
her name Anne, she who is the punctuation. But he did say first 
second her name Penina wife instead of one wife. 
7 The two wives to him one her interlinear but the other follow interlinear 
name is Anne and the other two is interesting. Just a 
follow two is Peninna translation of second? 
8 Two wives he had. The one was _ interlinear but did not number interlinear 
named Ann, the other also the second wife 
named Penina. 
9 He had two wives, the first one interlinear or TOB. Interesting interlinear. But he said Anne first one and 
called her Anne and the other that he used an ordinal for Peninna the other one (not second) 
one called her Peninna. Anne but not Peninna (opposite because that is what is natural in the LL. 
of source text) 
10 He was the husband of two FC FC. Even though the FC text doesn’t say it, 
wives, Anne and Penenna. she knows that Anne was the first wife. It 
was because she was barren that he took 
a second wife. (similar cultural knowledge) 
11. Two wives and one she was TOB TOB. But saying the first wife would have 
called Anne and the second of been more natural in the LL. 
the two is Pininna. 
Question 5: When did Elkanah go to Shiloh? (v.3) 











student _ student’s translation text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 
1 When the year came TOB or FC started with the FC and then adapted 
because we don’t have natural way in the 
language to say each year 
2 Habitually TOB? Note the sentence-initial — interlinear — from days to days. That 
location as in TOB or FC. translates for us in the LL as habitually. 
3 day and day interlinear TOB and interlinear 
4 Each year often FC FC 
5 Each year often FC FC 
6 two years TOB. Note that he TOB 
misunderstood each year as 
every two years. 
7 came from day to day all interlinear interlinear 
8 from year to year interlinear He said he was influenced by “the 
Hebrew” but then he cited the French 
interlinear. (This was the only use of the 
word “Hebrew” in all of the interviews) 
9 all eyes years = each year ? looked at interlinear but didn’t understand 
it. Looked at TOB. 
10 Each year FC FC 
11. All things Apparently misunderstood the The time is not indicated. 


text. 
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Question 6: Why didn’t Hannah have any children? (v.5) 











student _student’s translation text analysis by researcher _ self-report from interview 

1 the Lord had not given her children FC FC. Could also say the Lord did not 
give her a pregnancy (a stomach). 

2 even if God given to her children had not FC Looked at interlinear but picked 
something more natural in our 
language. 

3 closed her co-spouse thing the mouths interlinear? Note missed that But he explained that only God can 

God was the actor. give children, so the actor is clear. 

4 the Lord did not give children to her at all FC FC 

5 even if Lord give a child did not to her FC FC 

6 because the Lord had not given her FC? TOB but adapted to be more natural 

children also in the LL. 

7 but the Lord closed her child house interlinear interlinear. This way of talking about 
barrenness is natural in the language 
(closed womb) 

8 even with her sterility that the Lord had TOB The Lord had made her sterile. This 

made like that terminology is natural in the LL. 
9 God had forbidden her mouth to give interlinear interlinear. This way of talking about 
birth to a child barrenness is natural in the language 
10 even if God had not given her a child FC FC. But could have said ‘God 
stopped up Anne’s place of 
childbearing’. 
11. even if God did not cause Anne to give TOB TOB 


birth 








Questions 7: Who provoked Hannah? (v.6) 











Stucent students text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 
translation 
1. As for Peninathe FC. Note name of Penina given. FC. Could have used our word for co-spouse. 
other wife 
2  co-spouse interlinear or TOB. Note name of Penina interlinear (rival). But picked our natural word 
not given. for second wife. 
3 rival interlinear or TOB picked a natural word in the LL 
4 _ As for Peninna FC. Note name of Penina given. FC. But could have used a more natural word 
the other wife, in language for co-wife instead of FC other 
wife. 
5 And for his wife FC. Note name of Penina given. FC. Skipped Penina’s title (rival or co-spouse 
Penina or other wife) but included her name. 
6 As for Peninahis | FC. Note name of Penina given. FC. But could have used a more natural word 
other wife, in language for co-wife. 
7 Her rival interlinear. No proper name given. interlinear rival is something different. There is 
a natural word for co-wife in the language. 
8 her co-wife interlinear or TOB. No proper name given. __ interlinear. But the word rival isn’t natural so 
used co-wife. 
9 her co-wife ? Not FC interlinear. But the word rival isn’t natural so 
used co-wife. 
10  Penina her co- FC FC. Used the natural LL word co-wife instead 
wife of the FC other wife. 
11 her rival TOB TOB. But could have used the LL word for co- 
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wife. 











Overall Pre-Test Assessment by Researcher 








student number of versions used in frequency of adaptations to local language 
translating 
1 2 - Generally used FC. Did look atTOB 2 - did some LL adaptation (genealogical form, 


a bit. Did not look at interlinear. 


proper nouns) but missed other opportunities to be 
more natural (wife order, Penina title) 











2 2 - Generally used interlinear. Did look 3 — adapted to LL (genealogy, time, sterility) 

at TOB a bit. Did not look at FC. including adaptation of proper names (Ramatoyima, 
Efrayimba, Ane, Penina). Missed opportunity on 
order of wives. 

3 2 - Generally used the interlinear, 1 - made one adaptation for naturalness (on the 
sometimes in the wrong direction. barrenness issue). Did not adapt proper names. 
Looked at TOB some. Did not look at 
FC. 

4 1- FC only. 1 - adapted proper names. Did not make other 
adaptations. Did not adapt genealogy or title of co- 
wife. Applied cultural knowledge to understand the 
order of wives. 

5 1 - FC only. 1 - some adaptation of genealogy. Did not adapt 
proper names or title of co-wife. 

6 2- Generally used TOB, looked at FC 1 - abit of proper name adaptation, mainly to 
for the end. Did not look at interlinear. account for letters not available in local alphabet. 

7 1 - Used only interlinear, sometimes 1 - did not adapt proper names or use natural word 
incorrectly. for co-wife. Had natural genealogy and closed 

womb form because they are natural in the 
interlinear. 

8 1 - used interlinear almost exclusively 2 - did some proper name adaptation as well as 
genealogical form. Did not use local words for 
first/second wife but did for co-wife (instead of rival). 

9 2 - followed interlinear quite strictly but 3 - did not adapt proper names. Kept interlinear 
when did not understand it, used TOB. genealogical and barrenness forms because natural 
Did not look at FC. in the language. Substituted natural ordering for the 

2 wives. Used an idiom for ‘each year’. Substituted 
natural word ‘co-wife’ for ‘rival’. 

10 1 - FC only 1 - did not adapt proper names or genealogy or 
description of barrenness. Did change ‘other wife’ 
into natural word for ‘co-wife’. 

11 1 - only TOB 1 - did some proper name spelling adaptation (f to 
p). Did not adapt natural wife order or title. 

total = 16 total = 17 


out of a possible 11x3 = 33 
16/33 = 48.5% 


1 - used 1 source. 
2 - used 2 sources. 
3 - used 3 sources. 





out of a possible 11x3 = 33 
17/33 = 51.5 % 


1 - made few adaptations for naturalness in LL. 
2 - made some adaptations for naturalness in LL. 
3 - made many adaptations for naturalness in LL 
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APPENDIX F 
DATA ANALYSIS RESULTS FOR POST-TEST 





Question 1: How did you organize the information in vv.13-14? Why did you choose this method? 








student 


1 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


student’s translation 


3 sons followed Saul to war. Their names were 
Eliab, Abinadab, Sama. David smallest. The 3 
older had followed Saul. 


3 sons went with Sol to war. Oldest son named 
Eliab, Avinadav, Samma. David their younger 
went with Sol also. 


Jesse had 3 older sons and they had followed 
Saul to the war. The oldest was called Eliav, the 
second Avinadav, the third Shamma. David was 
the youngest. 

The three oldest sons of Jesse were gone 
having followed Saul to the war. The three sons 
of Jesse who went to war were called the oldest 
called Elyaf, the second called Awinadaf, the 
third called Camma. David was young. 

The three bigger sons of Jesse had left. They 
had gone to Saul at the mouth of the war. The 
three sons of Jesse who went to this war, they 
were named like this: The oldest son was Eliav, 
the second was Avinadav, and the third was 
named Shamma. While David was the youngest, 
the three oldest went with Saul. 

The three oldest children of Jesse followed Saul 
to war. The three who followed Saul the oldest 
was called Eliav, the second was called 
Avinadav and the third was called Shamma. 
Dahud was the youngest. 

The three oldest sons of Jassé, Eliab, Abinadab 
and Chamma were given to go to combat with 
Saul. David was the last. The 3 oldest went after 
Saul. 

Then the older children of Zese went. They 
followed Sawl in the war. The three children of 
Zese who went to the war, their names were 
Eliyav the oldest, Avinadav who followed the 
oldest, and Sama child number three. As for 
Davit, he was the littlest child. 


And thus it was that the 3 sons of Jesse who 
were the oldest went. They went with Saul to 
fight. And these sons of Jesse who went to fight 
there were called Eliav the first, Abinadav the 
second, and Shamma the third. 

Jesse’s 3 oldest sons followed Saul into war. 
Jesse’s sons who went to war, the first was 
called Eliav, the second was called Avinadav, 
and the third was called Shamma. 


text analysis by 
researcher 
TOB 


interlinear? Note 
mistranslation of v.14 (that 
David went). Note name 
adaptations (Sol, Samma) 
but why did he change the 
v to 6 for Eliab but not 
Avinadav? 

TOB 


TOB 


TOB 


TOB? But note the 
innovation of repeating 
‘was called’ each time. 


FC for v.13, TOB or 
interlinear for v.14. Proper 
names from FC except 
Jesse, adapted to LL. 
Excellent LL adaptation of 
proper names! Followed 
interlinear or TOB, not FC. 


TOB or Hebr/interlinear, 
not FC. 


TOB or Hebr/interlinear, 
not FC. 


self-report from interview 


Looked at Hebrew/interlinear 
because it is often closer to our 
language. Also looked at the 
other versions. 

interlinear. Did not use TOB or 
FC. 


TOB 


TOB 


TOB and the interlinear 


Looked mainly at TOB but 
sometimes at FC (esp for v.16). 


Used the Hebrew/interlinear but 
also looked at TOB and FC. 


Inverted the name and order. 
The text (must have been TOB) 
gave number order then name 
(the oldest Aliav, the second 
Avinadav). He inverted to put 
the name and then the order 
(Eilyav the oldest...) because it 
was more natural in the LL. 

He looked at TOB, which is 
more literal and easier to 
translate in the LL, and also the 
interlinear but not FC. 


TOB 
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Question 2: How did you indicate the order of the sons? What is most natural way to indicate birth 


order in your language? (vv.13-14) 





text analysis by 





student  student’s translation self-report from interview 
researcher 

1 the oldest, the second, the third TOB Natural word for oldest. Second/third following the 
interlinear. It might have been more natural in the LL 
to say ‘and the one after him’, he just hadn’t thought 
of that. 

2 the oldest, the one who interlinear or TOB but Natural word for oldest. Natural word for second (the 

followed him, the third innovation on the one who followed him), a LL adaptation. From child 
second number 3 onwards, they count in the LL. 

3. oldest, second, third TOB or interlinear Word for oldest is the natural word in the LL. The 
other numbering is not so natural. 

4 oldest, second, third TOB or interlinear Followed TOB. Word for oldest is natural in LL and it 
is also natural to count them — 2nd, 3rd. 

5 oldest, second, third TOB or interlinear Could have tried ‘and the one who followed him’. 
That would have been more natural in the LL than 
numbering. 

6 the oldest was called Eliav, the TOB Would have been more natural in the LL to say ‘and 
second was called Avinadav the one that followed’ rather than numbering them. 
and the third was called The term used for David means literally ‘the one who 
Shamma. Dahud was the finished the milk’ and is the natural term for the 
youngest. youngest. 

7 the three oldest did not do numbering Normally in the language, would use ‘the one after 

of the sons (influenced = him’ to number the 2nd and 3rd sons. That would 
by FC?). Used the have been more natural. 

word “oldest” to apply 

to all 3. 

8 Eliyav the oldest, Avinadav naturel in LL — oldest, He changed how the brothers were ordered to be 
who followed the oldest, and followed the oldest, more natural in the LL (instead of oldest, second, 
Sama child number 3 child of 3rd rank third). 

9 And these sons of Jesse who TOB It would have been more natural in the LL to say the 
went to fight there were called oldest, the one who came after, and the third 
Eliav the first, Abinadav the (instead of first, second, third). 
second, and Shamma the third. 

10 __ the first was called Eliav, the TOB Counting the order (1st, 2nd, 3rd) is natural in the 


second was called Avinadav, 
and the third was called 
Shamma 


language. Also, followed TOB. 








Question 3: What animals did David shepherd for his father? (v.15) 











student Heese text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 
ranslation 
1 sheep interlinear or FC but not TOB There are different words for sheep and goats in LL. 
Picked sheep. Did not use the general word ‘herd’ but 
the name for the animal. 
2__ his father’s interlinear (small livestock) The local word means sheep/goats but not cows. In 
domestic livestock the LL, they talk about close and far livestock, rather 
than large (countryside) and small (domestic). 
3. herd TOB Herd is of sheep/goats. Followed TOB. 
4 herd TOB. Does not know that Hebrew __ Herd is the general word for a group of animals. 
word tson specifies sheep/goats. | Doesn't specify whether cows or sheep/goats. 
5 his father’s herd TOB Followed TOB and used a general word for herd. Can 
be used for large animals (cows, camels) or for small 
(sheep). 
6 the herd of his TOB Followed TOB and used a general word for herd. Can 
father be used for large animals (cows) or for small (sheep). 
7 sheep of his father — FC (sheep) or interlinear (small Excludes cows or goats. Specifically sheep. The word 


livestock) 
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refers to a herd, a group of sheep. 








Question 3: What animals did David shepherd for his father? (v.15) 











student pointe text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 
ranslation 
8 the herds, goats TOB just has herds, FC has Looked at the original Hebrew (interlinear) — small 
and sheep, of his sheep. He must have worked livestock. He also saw that TOB had herds so he used 
father from the ‘small livestock’ of the that while still taking the Hebrew into account. 
interlinear as well as some 
biblical knowledge to know what 
specific animals that would 
mean. 
9 the lambs of his influenced by interlinear that says | This word can mean sheep and lambs but not cows, 
father ‘small livestock’? TOB has ‘herd’ and it refers to the whole group. Also he was 
with no mention of what kinds of influenced by the interlinear. 
animals, FC has ‘sheep’. 
10 herd TOB She used the word for a group of goats. Also used 


cultural knowledge — one doesn’t entrust a group of 
large animals, like cows which go a long way away, to 
a young child. You give them the goats because they 
stay nearby. 








Question 4: What was the Philistine’s name? Where did he “advance” to early in the morning? (v.16) 











student _ student’s translation text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 

1 the Pilisten advanced interlinear or TOB, not FC (which Did not use the proper name but might be a 
and presented himself adds Goliath). good idea. Did not see a version that used it 
before (the FC). Presented himself ‘before’ because 

that goes with the word ‘presented’ in LL. Did 
not add before where. 

2 the Filistenga showed interlinear or TOB, not FC. Did not use the proper name but it might be a 
himself for war good idea. Added the reason for showing 

himself, ‘for war. Could have added the 
location ‘toward the camp’ as FC did. That 
would have been natural. 

3. the Philistine advanced TOB. No proper name, no Followed TOB. Did look at FC and saw that it 
and presented himself addition to say where he gave the proper name. Could have added the 

presented himself. reason ‘presented himself to fight’. That would 
have helped the reader. 

4 the Filistin presented TOB. No proper name, note that He did not know if there was a version that 
himself to them he added a general ‘to them’ for added the proper name. He did not need to say 

the presentation. ‘toward the camp of Israel’ since it is implicit in 
the text. 

5 The Filistiyo man came TOB Did not add Goliath’s name but did add the 
each morning and word ‘man’ in ‘Philistine man’ because it was 
evening presenting more natural in the LL. Added that he presented 
himself before them himself ‘before them’ because the verb needed 
during forty days. something more to be natural. 

6 During 40 days, Goliath FC FC. Adding the name of the Philistine and the 
the Philistine went place where he presented himself made it more 
morning and evening natural in the LL. You cannot just identify 
before the army of Israel. someone as being from a certain location — you 

have to give his name. 

7 The Philisti went out interlinear or TOB Did not give proper name (so not FC), did not 
morning and evening and say where he presented himself. 
showed himself during 40 
days. 

8 Someone Pelesteng Repetition of time to indicate the Did not use the proper name (not FC). Gave a 


came to provoke each 
morning each morning 
very early plus in the 
evening on the day on 
the day until 40 days. 


repeated nature of the action. Did 
not say where he presented 
himself but changed the verb 
‘presented himself’ into ‘provoked’ 
— described what the Philistine 
came to do. 
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substantive ‘someone Philistine’ because more 
natural for the introduction of a new character in 
the story. For ‘provoked’, he was not inspired by 
FC but thought the clarity and exactness of 
what the Philistine came for was more natural. 
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Question 4: What was the Philistine’s name? Where did he “advance” to early in the morning? (v.16) 
student _student’s translation text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 
9 The Filisten was TOB or interlinear. Insistence on Did not give proper name (so not FC), did not 
presented every day ‘early morning’ seems inspired by — say where he presented himself. 
early morning and the interlinear. Why the passive? 
evening during 40 days. 
10 After 40 days, the FC or LL adaptation? Added the Added the name and the place because they 
Philistian that they called name Goliath and the place he were natural in the language. In the LL one 
Goliath came in the presented himself (towards the can’t just call someone by the place he is from. 
morning and evening army of Israel). 
towards the army of 
Israel to present himself. 
Question 5: David took an ephah of what to his brothers? How did you translate the quantity of 
grain? Why did you choose that word for the quantity? (v.17) 
student ae text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 

ranslation 

1 grilled wheat ina TOB (wheat), using the Arabic word __ For grain used grilled wheat (with Arabic borrow 

sack for wheat (geme) as a borrow word. word for wheat) even though wheat not common 
Possibly followed FC for the idea of here. For the measure, he looked at FC to get the 
translating the measure as a bag. idea of translating it by ’sack’. The LL word for sack 
is a hunting sack. 

2 the grain wheat interlinear and TOB (for wheat), no Used generic word ‘grain’ plus the specific borrow 

cooked measure given, used a generic noun —_ word from Arabic ‘geme’. Did not use a measure. 
before an Arabic borrow word 
(geme). 

3. this measure of TOB (wheat), using Arabic borrow Used Arabic borrow word for wheat (geme). Used a 
grilled wheat word for wheat (geme). local measure equivalent to about 10 kooros (a local 

measuring bowl used in the market). 

4 grilled wheat TOB, no measure translated. Used Used a borrow word from French for the wheat 

French borrow word (b/é) for wheat. because we don’t have any here. Didn’t translate a 
measure. 

5 to take food to his TOB. Note the innovation of the Used a general word for food first then went to 
brothers of grilled addition of a generic word (‘food’) specific. For the unknown wheat, substituted millet. 
millet according before the list of items. For the quantity, used the general word ‘measure’ 
to the measure following TOB. 

6 Take these 10 Note that his measure may have Used local ‘baskets’ instead of the unknown ‘ephah’. 
baskets of overshot. 10 baskets might have (NB. that implies he was looking at the interlinear). 
prepared millet been hard to carry. (But maybe Used a known local food (‘prepared millet’). 

David rode?) 

7 take grain grilled TOB (wheat), using the French Used a French borrow word for ‘wheat’. Did not 
wheat borrow word (b/é) followed by alocal translate the word ‘epha’ (the measure). 

word for grain. Did not translate the 
measure. 

8 take here this Substituted a local grain. Note that Used a local grain ‘millet’ instead of wheat that the 
small quantity of the Hebrew interlinear does not French versions had. Instead of the unfamiliar 
grilled millet specify wheat so maybe this is measure ‘epha’, he estimated it as ‘a small quantity’. 

permissible. For the measure, 
estimated to a small quantity. 

9 this grilled wheat TOB (wheat), using the French Used a borrow word from French for wheat. Didn’t 

borrow word (b/é). Did not give a translate a measure. 
measure. 

10 __ take this sack of Local agricultural product substituted © She changed grilled wheat of TOB into grilled 
grilled peanuts (perhaps inappropriately) for grain. peanuts because locally they do not grill grain. For 

Local container (sack) substituted the ’sack’, she was inspired by the generalized 
for ephah, *measure’ in TOB. 











Question 6: What else did David take with him when he went? (vv.17-18) 








student raiment text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 
ranslation 

1 ten breads, TOB or FC (bread and cheese). Used Used a local term for bread. Used a LL term 
milk product mappa (French borrow via Arabic) and __sirabo for a milk product — the first milk after 

sirabo (not a borrow word). giving birth, then cooked. Did not translate a 
number (10 cheeses) because the LL word is 
too liquid to be countable. 

2 ten large donuts, interlinear. Note the LL substitution for Don’t have bread locally so chose a local 
ten portions of bread. donut product. The Fulani bring them 
coagulated milk coagulated milk. It is solid enough to be 

counted. Got this idea from the interlinear 
(pieces of milk product) 

3. ten breads, TOB. Used Arabic/French borrow word __ Used a local term (katogoum) for cheese; it is 
ten cheeses (mappa) for bread. Used a local word a hard dairy product. 

for cheese. 

4 ten breads, TOB. Used a French borrow word for Used French borrow word for bread but 
these cheeses bread but with LL spelling. spelled it in a local way (péén). Instead of 

cheese, used a general word for food since we 
don’t have cheese here. (NB — he used the 
word cheese in his back-translation.) 

5 ten breads, TOB. Used borrow words from French Used French borrow words for both bread and 
ten cheeses for both bread and cheese. cheese. There is no cheese where he lives. 

Followed TOB. 

6 ten breads, TOB? For bread used the Translated bread with the Chadian Arabic 
ten recipients of Arabic/French borrow word. For word (mappa) known locally. For Cheese used 
cheese cheese used a local word. a local word which is a local cheese made 

from an animal that just gave birth. The milk is 
cooked. The word ‘recipient’ means a 
calabash. Too liquid to be counted. 

7 ten breads, interlinear? Not TOB or FC. Used a Used a local word for bread not a borrow 
ten gourds of milk local word for bread, not a French or word. Don’t have cheese so he spoke of local 

Arabic borrow word. Use a local containers of milk, 10 of them. These are 
solution in place of cheese. either skins or gourds. 

8 these ten breads, TOB. Used a French borrow word for The French borrow word for bread ‘peng’ is 
ten of something bread with adapted LL spelling. Same well established in the LL. For the cheese, 
called frawmaz that for the cheese — introduced it as an followed TOB with an introduction sentence 
you see here unknown concept (‘something called’) (‘something called’). Could also add a footnote 

and used the French borrow word but to explain cheese. 
with adapted LL spelling (‘frawmaz’). 

9 ten breads, ? Used French borrow words for bread Used French borrow words for both bread and 
these ten cheeses ‘pain’ and cheese ‘fromaje’ — this last cheese. 

one with somewhat LL adapted 
spelling 
10 the ten breads, ? For bread, did not use the French They do not have cheese so she substituted 


this cow oil 


borrow word. Did not use the French 
word for cheese — substituted the local 
product cow oil. 


cow oil (similar to butter) carried in a jug (she 
named the container). Can count 10 of the 
jugs but the cow oil is not countable because it 
is a liquid. 








Question 7: To whom did he deliver it? (v.18) 








student 
1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


student’s 
translation 

chief of the battle 
chief of war 
chief of 1000 
chief of 1000 


chief of a thousand 


text analysis by researcher 
FC? 


self-report from interview 


Picked a natural term in LL rather than chief of the unit 


(FC) or of 1000 (interlinear). 


FC? 
TOB 


Did not use a number. Chose a natural term in LL. 
Translated with commander of the army — not of 1000 


because not natural. (NB — he included 1000 in his 
French back-translation.) 


TOB 


Created a new title out of local word for chief and the 


number 1000. 


TOB 
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This is someone who has power over 1000 men. 








Question 7: To whom did he deliver it? (v.18) 

















student oomelier text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 
ranslation 
6 commander of the FC? He used the natural word for military leader rather than 
army literal 1000. 
7 take to the head of TOB or interlinear. Chief Chief is naturally translated as head. He orally 
the 10 thousand translated with head, a local corrected 10 thousand to 10 hundred, so maybe his 
combattants adaptation. Got the wrong French back-translation was incorrect rather than his 
number (10,000)? LL translation? 
8 give them to the TOB or interlinear, not FC The word used for leader is a natural military word. 
leader of a thousand 
soldiers. 
9 you will give them to FC? Substituted sense He changed 1000 to military leader because it is more 
the military chief (military) for the number natural in the language. He did not look at FC. 
(1000). 
10 to their military chief FC? Did not use the word He did not use 1000 because that is not natural in the 
1000. LL. Used commandant, military chief. 





Question 8: What did David’s father want him to bring back from his brothers? (v.18) 




















student | student’s translation text analysis by researcher self-report from interview 

1 you will tell me whether they ? No physical object translated. did not translate that he would bring 
are in good health or bad something physical, just news. 
health. 

2 bring me back that which will FC? Need an object to show they are really alive 
show me they are alive because they could be dead and he could lie. 

3 you will get the news of your. TOB Both news and a sign of their health, to show 
brothers’ health and you will he had really had their news and wasn’t just 
get a sign from them lying. 

4 you will get news of your TOB Was to bring a count, to be sure that all the 
brothers’ health and from brothers were accounted for. 
them, a sign 

5 you will bring back news of TOB Cultural knowledge — David needed to bring 
their health and you will bring back a physical sign that they were really 
back from them a sign. there and well, otherwise he could be lying to 

his father. That is just like here. 

6 you will see if your brothers ? Note that there is no physical Did not translated with a physical sign, just 
are in good health and you sign, just verbal news. news. 
will bring me their news. 

7 bring me news of how they TOB, interlinear — Does he Gage means a gift. He will get/bring a gift, 
are and you will find a ‘gage’ mean that David will get a gift something the brothers had acquired in the 

there in the army camp or when war. 
he returns to his father? 

8 You will ask about the health — FC. ‘health of the body is an David brought back news of his brothers and 
of the body of your brothers interesting adaptation, the ‘gage’ asign. “Something that is worthy that shows 
and in your hand, they will is explained as in FC. they are in good health’ is an explanation 
give you something that is inspired by FC. 
worthy that shows they are in 
good health 

9 you will take the news of FC? There are a lot of words ‘gage’ means a proof reassuring that they are 
your brothers and their written in the LL which are not well. He included an explanation in his LL 
health by a proof (‘gage’) that reflected in the French back translation not just the word itself. He did not 
they will give you. translation. mention looking at the FC. He said that the 

proof was important because maybe David 
would hide bad news from his father (cultural 
understanding of the passage). 

10 and you will bring back the ? She moved this information David was to bring back news of his brothers. 


news of their peace 


from v.18 up to the end of v.17. 
She did not mention an object 
for proof of life, just the news. 
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Overall Post-Test Assessment by Researcher 

















student number of versions frequency of adaptations to local language 
used in translating 

1 3 - considered TOB, FC, 3 - adapted proper names, location where Goliath presented 
interlinear himself, measure of wheat, name of cheese, title of army chief. 

2 1 - looked primarily at 3 - adapted proper names, numbering of the brothers, where 
interlinear. Possibly looked Goliath presented himself, local foods (bread, cheese), title for 
at TOB for ‘wheat’? army chief. 

3 2 - basically followed TOB. 2 - did not adapt proper names. Used a local measure rather 
Did look briefly at FC and than ephah or measure. Used a local word for cheese, and a 
showed some knowledge of natural adaptation of the army chief's title. 
what it contained. 

4 1 - stuck to TOB. Didn't 2 - adapted proper names and spelling of French borrow word 
seem to look at anything for bread. Used a more general word (‘food’) in place of 
else. cheese (applying a Translation Principle). Added a brief helpful 

word for the location where the Philistine presented himself. 

5 1 - stuck to TOB. May have 2 - adapted only 1 proper name. Made some grammatical 
looked at the interlinear changes that made things more natural in the language — a 
some (he did report that he Philistine man, presented himself before them, added a 
looked at it). Did not use FC. general word for food before the list. Adapted the name of the 

grain to a local grain (perhaps inappropriately). 

6 2 - followed TOB fairly 3 - LL adaption of David, a known name locally. Other proper 
closely but also looked at FC names not adapted. Added the name and location of Goliath 
and used it. because it was natural. Used more natural words for youngest 

son, ephah, bread, cheese, army chief. Could have used a 
more LL adapted way of translating the birth order of the sons. 

7 3 - seems to have used all3. 2 - adapted the name Jesse and the ethnic name Philisti, but 
sources. Jumped around in no other names. Did not use natural order for sons. Used a 
what he was following. borrow word for wheat but with a generic word (‘grain’) to help 

comprehension. Used a local word for bread and a local idea 
for cheeses. Used a natural word for army chief. 

8 3 - mostly used TOB and 3 - applied several translation principles. Proper names and 
interlinear, but used FC borrow words all have adapted spelling. The order of sons, 
where the others were not introduction of a new character, repetition for repeated time, 
clear. local grain and estimated measure, health of the body — all of 

these were adapted for naturalness in the language. 

9 1 - mainly stuck to TOB. May 2 - very few proper name adaptations, did adapt spelling of 
have looked at the interlinear borrow word for cheese. Did not adapt order of sons, nor add a 
some. Did not use FC. place for ‘presented himself. Used only borrow words for 

wheat, bread, and cheese without an attempt to find a local 
solution. Did make an adaptation for the military chief title and 
offered an explanation of what a ‘gage’ was in his translation. 

10 1 - mostly TOB 2 - no adaptation of proper names. Overuse of a translation 

principle substituting peanuts for grain. Good measure 
substitution for ephah, LL adaptation of military chief title. 
total = 18 total = 24 


out of a possible 10x3 = 30 
18/30 = 60% 


1 - used 1 source. 
2 - used 2 sources. 
3 - used 3 sources. 





out of a possible 10x3 = 30 
24/30 = 80% 


1 - made few adaptations for naturalness in LL. 
2 - made some adaptations for naturalness in LL. 
3 - made many adaptations for naturalness in LL. 
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